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SINO-SOVIET BLOC AREA 
OFFICE OF CURRENT INTELLIGENCE 
Reference Title: POLO V--58 


CURRENT INTELLIGENCE STAFF STUDY 


Evolution of the Central Organs of the 
Chinese Communist Party, 1921-rg53T 


This study is a working paper, reflecting information re- 
ceived through 1 October 1958. It is directed primarily to the 
structure of power in Communist China, but necessarily concerns 
itself as well with alignments among key figures in that struc- 
ture and with the policies pursued by those figures. There are 
five charts which attempt to reconstruct central party organs 
in the periods 1921-27, 1928-44, and 1945-56; three additional 
charts set forth the composition of party organs from 1956 to 
date; and a ninth chart represents conjectured lines of primary 
responsibility among key figures in the current structure of 
power. The chart or set of charts for each period is followed 25X1 

by a commentary. The paper has drawn heavily, particularly for 
material on the careers of party leadersprior to 1950, on the 
work of the Chlna/SEA Branch of the Division of Biographical 
Information of the Department of Stat e; and has drawn in lesser 25X1 

bulk on the work of Am e rican sch olars \ 

and on studies prepared by the 
U^_S^Consul ate General at Hong Kong 
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Founding of the CCP, July 1921 


The first congress, held in Shanghai, formally established 
the Chinese Communist party (CCP) on 1 July 1921. There were 
about 12 delegates, including Mao Tse-tung and Tung Pi-wu of the 
current (1958) CCP politburo. A Marxist intellectual, Chen Tu- 
hsiu, who did not attend the congress, was elected Secretary Gen- 
eral of the CCP. The congress also set up what was in effect a 
central committee, although it was not so designated until 1922. 
The listing of the central committee on Chart I, for July 1921, 
is as stated by Mao Tse-tung in an interview many years later; 
the first three members are fairly well confirmed, but the re- 
maining six are uncertain. The congress reportedly established 
at least two central departments — an organization department un- 
der Chang Kuo-tao, and a propaganda department under Li 'fa; a 
third, a labor department under Chang Kuo-tao, may have been set 
up at the same time. 


Second CCP Congress, May-July 1922 


The second congress, held in Shanghai, expressed the CCP’s 
aim, in accordance with Lenin’s precepts, of attaching itself 
to the Chinese nationalist movement. Describing, the Kuomintang 
(KMT) as the only "revolutionary party" in China, the congress 
called for a conference with the KMT and "revolutionary social- 
ists" with a view to forming a "united front." Admitting that 
the CCP was striving for a Communist society, the congress de- 
scribed the CCP’s immediate task as that of leading the workers 
"to support a democratic revolution and forge a democratic united 
front..." Shortly thereafter, the Comintern proposed to the CCP 
that it cooperate with the KMT by forming a bloc inside that par- 
ty rather than alongside it. Although this view was opposed by 
several CCP leaders, including Secretary General Chen Tu-hsiu, 
the August plenum of the CCP central committee apparently adopted 
the Comintern’s plan. 

The second congress apparen tly did not make any majo r c hang es 
in the CCP’s central organs. ] ~~ 


Third Congress, June 1923 

The third congress, held in Canton, expressed the CCP’s 
ambivalent attitude toward the KMT. The congress observed that 
the KMT "should be the central force of the national revolution 
and should assume its leadership" but "unfortunately" relied on 
foreign backing and lacked widespread popular support; further, 
that the CCP hoped that the KMT would correct these failings; and 
finally, that the CCP saw its own "special task" as that of carry- 
ing out organizational and propaganda work among the workers and 
peasants. Subsequently, several CCP leaders, including Mao Tse- 
tung, were elected to the KMT equivalent of a central committee, 
and Chou En-lai became director of the political department of 
the Whampoa Military Academy headed by Chiang Kai-shek. 

The third congress reaffirmed Chen Tu-hsiu as the CCP’s Sec— 
retary General. 
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Fourth Congress, January 1925 

The fourth congress, held in Shanghai, was significant chief- 
ly in that it indicated the CCP's increasing distrust of its ally, 
the KMT. This was expressed both in the manifesto issued just 
before the congress and by Mao Tse-tung's fall from favor. Mao 
was dropped from the central committee, after having earlier — by 
his own account — been dismissed as director of the organization 
department. Mao has said that he was removed from the inner 
circle and sent to his native Hunan because he was regarded as 
’’too close to the KMT. " 


The action against Mao was apparently the only major per- 
sonnel action taken or ratified by the congress. Hsiang Ying 
may have taken over the labor department at about this time. 


Fifth Congress, April -May 1927 


The fifth congress, held in Hankow, met two weeks after 
Chiang Kai-shek's break with the CCP. Chiang a year earlier had 
arranged to bar CCP members from key posts in KMT organs, but the 
Comintern had directed the CCP late in 1926 to continue to co- 
operate with the KMT. In March 1927, the CCP had helped to make 
possible the occupation of Shanghai by Chiang Kai-shek's forces, 
and early in April 1927 CCP Secretary General Chen Tu-hsiu de- 
clared the party’s favor for continuing the collaboration. A week 
later, Chiang Kai-shek executed his coup against the Communists 
in Shanghai and Nanking. The fifth congress of the CCP denounced 
Chiang 's Nanking wing of the KMT, but not the KMT as a whole. The 
CCP central committee shortly thereafter called upon the Wuhan 
wing of the KMT to carry on the revolution in opposition to Chiang. 

At the fifth congress, Chen Tu-hsiu was obliged to offer a 
confession of errors— of which he was not guilty — but he was not 
removed as Secretary General at that time. The congress elected 
a central committee with only three holdovers.. ; Among the nine 
or more additional persons named were the three who today are the 
top three men in the CCP hierarchy, Mao Tse-tung, Liu Shao-chi, 
and Chou En-lai. Mao had spend much of the previous two years as 
a peasant organizer in Hunan, and may for part of 19.26 have been 
director of a central peasants' department of the CCP. The date 
of the first appearance of a CCP politburo is uncert ain 


The first politburo was dominated by persons opposed to Chen 
Tu-hsiu. The politburo was reportedly reorganized within two months: 

The party's ce ntral departments) 

J may or may not have re- 
mained stable through the summer. 
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Emergency Conference, August 192 7 

In August 1927, an emergency conference of the .CCP was held 
in Chiuchiang, Klangsi, to consider the party's situation in the 
■Light of the break with the Wuhan wing of the KMT. The Wuhan wing 
on 15 July had announced its intention to "sever all relations" 
with the COP, and on 1 August the CCP had led an unsuccessful mil- 
itary revolt at Nanchang. Rather than formalizing this break, 
the conference, reflecting Stalin’s position in his quarrel with 
Trotsky, called for the CCP to continue to attempt "to achieve 
hegemony within the KMT.." The conference recognized the new situa- 
tion, however, in setting forth a program centering on armed in- 
surrection. 

The emergency conference made Secretary General Chen Tu-hsiu 
the scapegoat for the disasters of the Comintern-directed col- 
laboration with the KMT. Chen was replaced by Chu Chiu-pai, who 
had been the leaner of the opposition to Chen and who may have 
been mainly responsible for calling this very small and unrep- 
resentative conference. The conference elected an "interim polit- 
buro of about seven full members, which was also to act as the 
^? tx ^j CeDtral comTnit ‘ t ® e until the convocation of a party congress. 
Chu Chiu-pai was presumably a member of the new politburo; others 
indicated on Chart I may or may not have been members. 

A plenum of the CCP central committee, presumably dominated 
by Chu, met in November 1927 to endorse the Comintern’s belief 
in a "revolutionary wave" in China. The plenum excelled polit- 
buro member. Tan Ping-shan, a supporter of Chen Tu-hsiu. 
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CENTRAL PARTY ORGANS 

1928-1944 
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CENTRAL PARTY ORGANS 

1928*1944 (Continued) 
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Sixth Congress, July-September 1928 


The sixth congress met in Moscow , where the delegates were 
both safe from the KMT and under the Comintern f s gun. Like the 
fifth congress, it was held to consider the farcical failure of 
the Comintern r s line. The CCP's major insurrections since the 
fifth congress — in Hunan (led by Mao), at Swatow, and at Canton- 
had come to nothing. The Comintern itself being infallible, the 
congress condemned the two secretaries general who had attempted 
to implement the Comintern’s line: Chen Tu-hsiu, denounced as an 
opportunist for being too conciliatory to the Wuhan wing of the 
KMT, and Chu Chiu-pai, denounced as a military adventurist for the 
failure of the various fall and winter uprisings. 

In a long and confused resolution which is susceptible to vary- 
ing interpretations, the congress described the party's central 
tasks as those of overthrowing imperialism and carrying out an 
agrarian revolution, to be preceded by the establishment of Chinese 
soviets. The congress directed the party, among other things, to 
strengthen its base in the proletariat, to give greater attention 
to the peasantry, and to ’’prepare for armed uprisings” at the next 
’’revolutionary rising tide.” Various pronouncements of the congress 
were in effect an endorsement of Mao Tse-tung's organizational work 
among the peasants in Hunan as one line of action among others. 

The congress named as party secretary general Hsiang Chung-fa, 
a labor organizer who soon became a front for another labor organ- 
izer, Li Li-san. These two were presumably the proper type to en- 
list the ’’proletariat.” The congress re-elected six or eight mem- 
bers of the central committee — including Mao Tse-tung, who had been 
expelled again in the autumn of 1927 and was still, in summer 1928, 
with guerrilla forces in South China—and elected a number of new 
members and alternates. It named a new politburo, centering on 
Li Li-san and Chou En-lai. A party secretariat may have been 
established, possibly under Chou. Of the central departments, the 
organization department was placed under Chou En-lai; propaganda, 
under Li Li-san; the peasants' department, under Peng Pai, who seems 
to have preceded Mao in recognizing the peasants' potential; and 
labor^ under Liu Shao-chi or Li Li-san. Three new departments were 
apparently established at this time: a military department, under 
Chou En-lai or Hu Wen-chiang; a women's department, under Chou's 
wife, Teng Ting-chao; and a party security (police) department, 
possibly under Teng Fa. 


Second Plenum of Sixth Central Committee, June 1929 

The second plenum of the sixth central committee — i.e., the 
committee elected at the sixth congress in the summer of 1928 — 
was held after another nine months of, if not spectacular failure, 
surely little success. Communist-led guerrilla forces were sur- 
viving, but little more, and worker membership in the CCP was 
actually declining. The KMT was doing much better, both mili- 
tarily and politically. The second plenum took note of this fact, 
but could think of nothing better to do than to reaffirm the posi- 
tions taken at the sixth congress. 
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The second plenum apparently made no important changes in the 
party s central organs. Later in .1929 some party members who had 
important - including Chen Tu-hsiu, were expelled from 
the CCP for oppositionist activity, and the peasant leader P eng 
was caught and executed by the KMT . 


Third Plenum of Sixth Central Committee, Autumn 1930 




. P lenum oi the sixth central committee began in 

August 1930 immediately following the failure of a second Commu- 
nist-led attack on Changsha. Since the previous autumn, the 
Comintern, on the specious ground that a new "revolutionary uo~ 
surge" was imminent in China, had been pressing the dominant Li 
Li-san group in the CCP leadership to resume a violent program, 
i 1 L lin L" ias echoed by a group of young Chinese Communists, led 
by Chen Shao-yu, who had returned in the spring of 1930 from study 
US +r' J Thes f ."returned students"— or "young Bolsheviks" — 
led the attack on Li Li-San at the 3rd plenum for the failure of 
the operation against Changsha, apparently on the ground that Li had 
misunderstood the Comintern’s position (as failure could only be 
due to misunderstanding) . Li was ably supported at the plenum by 
Chou En-lai, who argued that the party had faithfully followed 
the Comintern's line and that the line would yet be vindicated, 
^urprisingly the plenum upheld Li and Chou against the apparent 
desire df Moscow to depose Li. The third plenum, like the second, 
apparently made no major changes in the party's central organs. 


The Comintern — possibly following representations by the 
Comintern representative in China on behalf of his proteges, the 
returned students" — soon made its position clear beyond doubt. A 
Comintern letter of November 1930 made Li the third scapegoat for 
fu ini lure .°' 1 ' the Comintern's line. Li immediately" resigned' from 
the CCP politburo and soonwent to Moscow, where he remained for almost 
Id years. 


Fourth Plenum of Sixth Central Committee, January 1931 


Cr 


The fourth plenum of the sixth central committee was held to 
confirm the triumph of the "returned student" group in the struggle 
for power which followed the fall of Li Li-san. The plenum con- 
demned Li, like Chu Chiu-pai in 1928, for military adventurism. Its 
resolution, in describing as Li's "clumsiest mistake" the attempt 
to seize major cities without a strong base in Chinese soviet areas, 
and in its statement of several other points, suggested an intention 
to give greater emphasis to the development of the soviet areas 
However, it was the "returned students" in the Shanghai headquarters, 
not the leaders of the Soviet areas, who were named tc dominant 
positions in the party. 


The fourth plenum confirmed Hsiang Chung-fa as secretary gen- 
eral, but apparently as a front for Chen Shao-yu. At least four 
"returned students"— Chen, Chang Wen-tien, Chin Pang-hsien, and 
Shen Tse-min — were named to the politburo to replace Li Li-san and 
some of his supporters. Chou En-lai, who had withdrawn his support 
of Li following the Comintern letter, was re-elected to the politburo- 
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sixth central committoe convened in the same month, apparently not 
contra 1 ^organs^ policios but to n,ake a number o£ changes in the party 


— the Plenum named to the central committee three men 

who were close to Mao — the military leaders Chu Te and Peng Te- 
huai, and Lin Po-chu — and two others Chen Yun and Li Fu-chun 25X1 

who if not yet close to Mao were closer to him than to the "re- 
turned students." Added to the small politburo were Chu Te and 
the "returned student" Wang Chia-hsiang. The politburo thus con- 
tinued to be divided about evenly between the group around Chin 
Pang-hsien and Chou En-lai and the group around Mao. The former 
group apparent iy continued to hold most of the central departments. 

Chou En-lai and Chang Wen-tien headed the secretariat; Chang gave 
up the organization department to an unidentified person, but took 
over the propaganda department; Chou retained the military de- 
partment; and Wang Chia-hsiang remained head of the general political 
department. 


Th e Tsunyi Conference, January 1935 

In October 1934, the Chinese Communist movement was not quite 
’’exterminated" by Chiang Kai-shek’s forces but wa 3 dislodged from 
its Kian g si base. Chin P anz-hsien and Chou En-ai^ 


25X1 


_ made the decision to under- ?5Xi 

xaice tne Long March to the northwest. En route, at Tsunyi in 
Kweichow Province, the CCP politburo called an "enlarged conference" 
in January 1935. It was this conference which, in the ivords of 
an official party history, marked the end of the period of dominance 
of the "third ’leftist’ line" (i.e., since autumn 1931) and marked 
also the establishment of Mao Tse— tung's "leading position in the 
central organs and in the party as a whole." 


Mao at Tsunyi successfully attacked the policies of the Chin 
Pang-hsien group and the Comintern's military adviser. Mao re- 
portedly accused them of serious military mistakes — both in the 
Kiangsi period and during the inarch— which had caused heavy losses 
to Chinese Communist forces. (Mao later said that the Kiangsi 
soviet had been lost as a result of adopting positional instead 
of guerrilla tactics and of failing to unite with the anti-KMT 
guerrillas in Fukien; and Communist writers more recently have 
accused the CCP's "leftist dogmatists" of that time with early 
"adventurism" on the- march, • later: ^conservatism’, -and final "panic and 
retreat;'!) ' 


Mao at Tsunyi ha„d the support of those who'had been close to 
him for some years and of others who thereafter were close to him, 
possibly including Chou En-lai, although accounts differ on this 
point. It was apparently at this conference that Chang Wen-tien, 
a member of Chin’s group rather than Mao's, became the, CCP secretary 
general, presumably because Mao's "leading position" was not yet 
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so strong that he could have his way completely. However, Mao 
joined Chang and Chou En-lai in the Secretariat, and took over 
from Chou the important military department, with Chou remaining 
his deputy. At least one of Mao’s supporters, Peng Te-huai, was 
reportedly added to the politburo, which would have given Mao’s 
group a majority on that body even without Chou En-lai. Mao’s 
solid supporters at that level seemed to be Chu Te, Liu Shao-chi, 
Peng Te-huai, and Jen Pi-shih. 


The Shift to Yenan, 1935-36 


The CCP leadership in 1935 and 1936 was occupied primarily 
with shifting the party’s territorial base to Shensi Province. 

Forces led by Mao, Chu Te, and Peng Te-huai made a junction with 
forces led by Hsu Hsiang-chien and Chang Kuo-tao in Szechuan in 
or about June 1935. In July and August the party held a conference 
in northern Szechuan, and issued a proclamation calling on all 
classes to fight against Japan. A dispute arose between Mao and 
Chang Kuo-tao as to whether to proceed to Shensi or, as Chang 
wished, to Sinkiang; Mao resolved the dispute by simply departing 
for Shensi, taking with him the larger part of the party’s mili- 
tary forces and accompanied by most of the party's leaders who had 
come with him from Kiangsi, including Chou En-lai, whose support of 
Mao dates at least from this time. Chu Te, although apparently a 
supporter of Mao, was left behind with — perhaps detained by — the 
Hsu-Chang forces. Mao's forces arrived at a small Soviet area in 
Shensi, operated by local Communists, in the autumn of 1935. Shortly 
thereafter, Mao was obliged to put down an anti-Mao faction among , 
the Shensi Communists which had the support of Secretary General 
Chang Wen-tien. 

In November 1935 the Comintern set forth the united front 
as its world-wide policy. In December, the CCP resolved to 
establish an anti- Japanese united front in China. In the summer 
of 1936, the CCP made overtures to the KMT for the formation of 
such a front, but got no response. In December 1936, the CCP 
brought a united front closer by helping to effect the release of 
Chiar.g Kai-shek, who had been held at Sian by Chinese military leaders 
dissatisfied with his conduct of the war. In the same month, CCP 
headquarters was established at Yenan, and the military forces 
which had been left in Szechuan in 1935 finally joined the main 
forces in Shensi. 

Chang Wen-tien remained secretary general of the CCP through- 
out this period, although he apparently counted for little after 
1935. Mao Tse-tung, already the party’s dominant figure, became 
increasingly so. There were apparently no important changes in 
the composition of the central committee, politburo, and secretariat 
in these years. There were certain changes, however, in the central 
departments. Li Fu-chun, who had been deputy director of the gen- 
eral political department, took over the organization department in 
1935 and kept it until some time in 1937. A Mao-man, Jen Pi-shih, 
took over the general political department from a "returned stu- 
dent,” with Teng H 3 iao-ping as deputy. Wu Liang-ping, who soon 
dropped out of sight, may have taken over the propaganda department 
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for a year or so. The military department may or may not have 
remained under Mao. The party security department apparently re- 
mained under Teng Fa. 


Formation of a ’’United Front , ” 1937 


The CCP in 1937 renewed its efforts to form a united front 
with the ICMT against the Japanese, These efforts were unrewarded 
until September, two months after the Sino- Japanese war had begun. 

At that time, the KMT accepted a CCP statement, drafted in July, 
which among other things promised to abandon the policy of seeking 
the overthrow of the KMT by force, to abolish the Chinese soviet 
government, and to place Communist forces under the central gov- 
ernment’s control. The CCP actually intended, as some KMT leaders 
knew, to retain control of its territorial bases, to maintain its 
own armed forces, and to engage in these actions which would best 
advance its own fortunes. Mao Tse-tung in October was obliged to 
make this policy clear to his own lieutenants. Chang Kuo-tao, who 
had lost a major dispute with Mao in 1935, contended that there 
should be a more nearly genuinp merging of CCP and KMT efforts, 
while Mao insisted on the primacy of the CCP’s long-range interests. 
Chang lost again, and a few months later fled and defected to the 
KMT. 


Meanwhile, in the early autumn of 1937 Chinese Communist forces 
(the Chinese Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army) had been reorganized 
as the 8th Route Army. Chu . Te became commander in chief and Peng 
Te-huai his deputy, with Jen Pi-shih and Tan Cheng as their political 
equivalents in the general political department. Three divisions 
were organized, commanded ’’jointly” by Lin Piao (military) and Lo 
Jung-huan (political), by Liu Po-cheng (military) and Teng Hsiao-ping 
(political), and by Ho Lung (military) and Kuan Hsiang-ying (political). 
Three of these persons — Chu Te, Peng Te-huai, and Jen Pi-shih — were al- 
ready members of the ?CCP politburd, and five others Were .added many years 
later*" These forces in late 1937 began to harass the Japanese rear. 

There were no reported changes in the central committee and 
politburo in 1937, Li Fu-chun, director of the organization depart- 
ment, may conceivably have been added to the secretariat. Liu Shao- 
chi may have replaced Li as organization director. A united front 
department was added late in 1937, and placed under Chen Shao-yu, the 
onetime secretary general just returned from Moscow. The party 
security department apparently passed at this time from Teng Fa to 
Kang Sheng, a friend of Chen Siao-yu’s in Moscow who had returned 
with him. Kang seems to have had primary responsibility for intelligence 
and security work directed at the party, and supervisory authority 
over such work directed outside the party. The latter seems to 
have been directed by Li Ko-nung, a career specialist, who perhaps 
had the title of deputy director of the over-all party security 
department, later known as the social affairs department. 


Sixth Plenum of Sixth Central Committee, November 19 38 

During 1938, Communist forces advanced into several provinces 
of northern and eastern China. The sixth plenum of the sixth central 
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commit toe met in Yenan in November 1938 to hear a report by Mao Tse- 
tung on the "new stage" of the party's effort and to rebuff Chen 
Shao-yu once more. Mao in his report presumably expatiated on the 
line taken in a party propaganda directive a few months earlier: 
that the CCP must "stand firm in the anti-Japanese national united 
front" and at the same time must "steadfastly maintain the party's 
political and organizational independence, expand and reinforce 
the party forces, .. .and develop our traditional spirit of relentless 
struggle." The sixth plenum supported Mao’s position — of struggle 
within union — against Chen Shao-yu, who appears, like Chang Kuo-tao 
earlier, to have advocated a more nearly honest union \vith the 
central government. Chen kept his title as director of the united 
front department, but was never again of any importance in the CCP. 

The sixth plenum made no known changes in the central committee 
and politburo except to formalize the defection of Chang Kuo-tao and 
reportedly to remove onetime Secretary General Chin Pang-hsien from 
the politburo and replace him with Lin Po-chu. Sometime earlier, Chen 
Yun, who is said to have supported Mao at Tsunyi in 1935, had taken 
over the organization department; and Kai Feng, a "returned student," 
had taken over the propaganda department. 


The Period 1939-41 


The Chinese Communists became increasingly engaged with the 
Japanese, and had increasing trouble with the KMT, in the period 
1939-41. The Sorest instance of the latter came early in 1941, 
when central government forces attacked the headquarters of the 
Communist-led New 4th Army in East China. and disbanded the army, 
remnants of which escaped under Chen Yi. 

Mao Tse-tung in these years periodically reaffirmed his 
support of the united front. In 1940, he published a long 
theoretical justification of the united front strategy, "On the 
New Democracy," which seemed to be aimed in two directions. On one 
hand, Mao apparently wished to persuade KMT leaders and the Chinese 
public that they had nothing to fear from the CCP's present or 
"minimum" program; to this end, he minimized those features of the 
party's position, such as its own armed forces and territorial base, 
designed for struggle with the KMT for sole control of China. On 
the other hand, Mao seemed concerned to reassure the CCP itself, 
to the lowest levels, ->that the party leadership's long-range or 
"maximum" program remained orthodox, and that the united front v/as 
a convenience which would not last forever. 

Chen Yun was probably added to the politburo in this period 
(about 1940), and the politburo may have lost Hsiang Ying, killed in 
the New 4th Army incident. Jen Pi-shih is believed to have taken 
over the organization department from Chen Yun in or about 1940. 
Sometime earlier, Wang Chia-hsiang had again become director of 
the general political department, replacing Jen Pi-shih. 
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Th e Period 1942-44 

Chinese Communist forces in the years 1942-44 continued to 
harass the Japanese, at some points very effectively, and to improve 
their over-all military position for an eventual showdown with the 
KMT, Mao Tse-tung in this period took the final step in consolidating 
his personal position. Apparently seeing the only possible threat 
in the remaining "returned students" who regarded themselves as 
superior interpreters of Marxism-Leninism, Mao set out to establish 
himself as foremost in this field. The party "rectification" 
campaign of these years, while designed to raise the level of indoc- 
trination and efficiency of the party as a whole, had the effect 
of further reducing the stature of onetime Secretaries General 
Chen Shao-yu, Chin Pang-hsien, and Chang Wen-tien, and apparently 
resulted in the demotion of Wang Chia-hsiang as well. 

Mao became chairman of the central committee and/or politburo 
in 1943, and the post of secretary general disappeared. Chang 
Wen-tien and WangChia-hsiang were probably dropped from the politburo 
at about the same time, leaving that body composed entirely of Mao's 
supporters and completely responsive to Mao. Chang was apparently 
dropped also from the secretariat at this time {as was Wang, if he 
was still a member), and Liu Shao-chl was added to the secretariat, 
leaving that body— under Mao's chairmanship— also composed entirely 
of Mao men. Jen Pi-shih apparently kept the organization department; 
however, Peng Chen may have displaced him in 1943, with Jen moving 
unannounced to the secretariat, and some sources restore Chen Yun 
to the organization department in 1943-44. There were no reported 
changes in the propaganda and security departments. The united 
front department passed from the disgraced Chen Shao-yu to other 
party leaders. Similarly, the general political department, although 
still nominally under the direction of the demoted Wang Chia-hsiang, 
probably passed to other party leaders. 
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CENTRAL PARTY ORGANS 
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Seventh CCP Congress, April-June 1945 

The seventh congress of the CCP, held in Yenan, met to consider 
the party's position in the coming postwar struggle with the central 
government and to reconfirm Mao Tse-tung's personal, domination of 
the party . 

Mao gave the principal report to the congress, "On Coalition 
Government." Predicting that victory over the Japanese was near, 
he concentrated on defining the CCP’s relationship with the KMT in 
the years to come. He reported that CCP negotiations with the KMT 
for a "coalition" — negotiations under way through Chou Kn-lai since 
1944 — had thus far been unsuccessful. Repeating his concept of "new 
democracy," Mao assured his audience of the CCP's willingness to 
"cooperate" with all parties and persons who were "not hostile." 

This formulation left the CCP free either to enter a "coalition" 
with the KMT, as tentatively agreed to in January 194S, or to pro- 
claim a "coalition" with various puppet parties after a military 
r . r ictory over the KMT, as was in fact done in 1949. Mao made clear 
to his audience that the CCP, with a claimed troop strength of 900,- 
000 regulars, was prepared to continue to combine* military means of 
struggle with political means. 

The congress also heard a long report by Liu Shao-chi — a report 
second in importance only to Mao’s— on the revision of the party 
constitution. The new constitution, probably drafted by Liu, speci- 
fied that the party "guides its entire work by... the thought of Mao 
Tse-tung." In discussing the functions of central party organs, 
the constitution stated that the central committee was to meet in 
plenary session twice a year, and was to elect in such sessions its 
chairman and the members of the politburo and secretariat. Further, 
the politburo was to be "the central leading bodj r of the party and 
direct all work of the party" between plenary sessions of the cen- 
tral committee, and the secretariat was to "attend to the daily work 
of the central committee" under the direction of the politburo; the 
chairman of the central committee was to be concurrently chairman of 
the politburo and secretariat. Finally, the central committee was 
to set up the necessary central departments, which were to function 
under the direction of the central committee chairman and of the 
politburo and secretariat. It was apparent that the central commit- 
tee as a body would have the function only of meeting periodically 
to approve decisions on policies and personnel already made by a 
small group of party leaders; and the Seventh congress elected a 
central committee so large — 44 regular and 33 alternate members — 
that it would not be able to function significantly in any case. 

(The membership of the central committee therefore is not given on 
Chart IV or on subsequent charts.) 

The new central committee immediately elected Mao to the three 
concurrent chairmanships. It named to the politburo the eight party 
leaders believed to constitute the politburo prior - tO''the”eongress, 
restored one who had apparently been dropped in 1943 (Chang Wen-tien) , 
and named four for the first time: Kao Kang, the Shensi Communist 
leader who had cooperated with Mao against Chang Wen-tien in 1936- 
37; Peng Chen, an associate of Liu Shao-chi, who like Liu had been 
very useful to Mao in the "rectification" campaign of 1942; Kang 
Sheng, the party security chief who had also been active 
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in "rectification"; and Tung Pi-wu, one of the founders of the CCP 
in 1921 who had subsequently worked closely with both Mao and Chou 
En-lai. The 13-man politburo of 1945 thus was composed of Mao, 11 
persons who had actively supported Mao for some years, and one 
(Chang) who was chastened and presumably repentant. 

T* 1 ® new cen ^ ra ^- committee named as full members of the secre- 
tariat the three leaders known to have been secretaries prior to 
the seventh congress — Mao, Liu and Chou — plus Chu Te and Jen Pi- 
shih. This group, less Chu Te, was the inner core of the CCP lead- 
ership, and the secretariat rather than the politburo thereafter 
became the most powerful organ of the party. Named as alternate 
members were Chen Yun, Peng Chen and probably Kang Sheng. All of 
these persons— both full and alternate members— were also polit- 
buro members, and all were Mao men. Of this group, Liu Shao-chi 
Y* s Mao ’ s fir ® t lieutenant, and in the next year was twice 

identified as the party's vice chairman— although there was no form- 
al provision for this post. 

Of the central departments known to be in operation at the 
time of the seventh congress, at least three probably continued 
under the same directors . Jen Pi-shih seems more likely than Peng 
Chen—both were reported — to have been director of the organiza- 
t ion department after the congress, as Peng was dispatched to Man- 
churia to serve as the party chief there for some years. Kang 
Sheng and Li Ko-nung reportedly retained the party security depart- 
ment, which became known at about that time as the "social affairs" 
department. Li Wei-han continued as director of the united front 
department . The propaganda department was transferred from Kai 
Feng, who may have been ailing, to Lu Ting-i, a longtime lieutenant 
of Jen Pi-shih. The women's work department re-emerged under Tsai 
Chang <Li. Fu-chun's wife), with the previous director, Teng Ying- 
chao (Chou Ea-lai's wife), as her deputy. The staff office (admin- 
istrative office) . of the central committee, with a status similar 
to that of the central departments, appeared at this time. 

Failure of Negotiations, 1946-47 

With the Japanese surrender in August 1945, the Chinese Com- 
munists moved quickly to get in the strongest possible position for 
negotiations with the KMT or, if necessary, civil war. The best 
forces, under Lin Plao, moved into Manchuria, accompanied by party 
leaders Chen Yun, Kao Kang, Peng Chen, and Li Fu-chun. Strong 
forces under Chen Yi and Su Yu, with Jao Shu-shih as political of- 
ficer, operated in eastern China. Strong forces under Liu Po-cheng 
(commander) and Teng Hsiao-ping (political officer) were active in 
parts of northern and central China. Forces commanded by Nibh 
Jung-chen and Ho Lung expanded in parts of northern and northwest- 
ern China. Chu Te and Peng Te-huai remained in Yenan to direct 
over-all operations. 

In August 1945, Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai went to Chungking 
for talks with Chiang Kai-shek, culminating in an October state- 
ment of their common desire for peace and unity. A "political con- 
sultative conference" was arranged, with KMT, CCP, and nonparty 
delegates. In January 1946, CCP and KMT negotiators concluded a 
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cease-fire agreement, and the political consultative conference 
passed resolutions providing for an interim "coalition" regime 
until one could be formally established. Soon thereafter. Nation- 
alist and Communist forces began to clash in Manchuria, from which 
Soviet troops were withdrawing on a schedule convenient to the 
Chinese Communist forces, leaving stores of Japanese materiel be- 
hind. In April, Chou En-lai declared that a state of hostilities 
existed in Manchuria, and the Communists attacked Changchun. Fight- 
ing spread, and negotiations made no progress. Nationalist forces 
io/iG Umb ! r of s^cesses against the Communists in the latter half 
n^L+h 46 a £jL early i 947 but became over-extended in Manchuria and 

nist h forc^ ln ™hi a h d h d H rin f P 47 th ® initlative Passed to the Commu- 
nist forces, which had not been appreciably reduced. 


. In December 1947 > Ma c Tse-tung reported to a CCP conference 
in northern Shensi— Yenan had been evacuated— on "The Present Situa- 

m-nv wof+° Ur T £ sks *" Mao told the Party— an estimate with which 
many Western observers agreed— that the civil war had reached a 

oier n Jn S +ha in p* in . f avor of the Communists, whose forceshad "gone 
over to the offensive on a nationwide scale." Mao restated the 

of a un * ted front as a united front of all forces opposed 
to Chiang Kai-shek, similar to the "democratic forces headed by 
icf Soviet Union" which opposed the "mad plans of American imperial- 
ist elements... for enslaving the world. ..." v 


in ? d no announced changes in its major central organs 

A ? d froi \ tbe seventh congress (1945) through the central 
-ommit tee plenum of December 1947. However, Kang Sheng may con- 

2 SEX ° f di ” 0,Or ° f security°de- 


Second Plenum of Seventh Central Committee. March 1949 


. The second plenum met at Shihchiachuang in Hopei after a year 
°f c * 1, " ost unbr ° k ? n , successes by Communist military forces. Commu- 
i t * f ? rc ! s . had taken most of China north of the Yangtze, were 
about to take Nanking and Shanghai, were apparently not to encounter 
aa; y .® erious °PP° sition in taking the rest of mainland China, and 

soo “ b f in a Position to proclaim a government for all of China. 

It p r® pared for this hy ^solving to shift the center 

of P*rty work from the countryside to the cities, to train its mem- 
bers for rehabilitation of the economy, and to rally all nonhostile 
classes to build a "new democratic" China. 7 “onnostile 


- £ n July 1949 » on the 28th anniversary of the founding of the 

S&.SE.Sri-S hls "On th. People^. Democratic 

Dictatorship." Mao made clear to all Chinese, inside and outside 

IradnaiHei that hls re B*“ e * while a "coalition" with an ostensibly 
P^°K ram i would be a genuine dictatorship — exercised by 
in the nam® of ihe "People"— which would take as its first 
task the strengthening of state organs for the suppression of "re- 

wi+h°th rl «rt*< Mao also stated that the Chinese "must ally ourselves 
o^th^LSpI 1 ?* V nion ***? nd a11 New Democratic countries...; to sit 
ZLt * impossible; a third road does not exist." He added 

that "genuine friendly aid" could come only from Communist states? 
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No major changes in the central organs of the CCP were an- 
nounced in this period. However, some major changes may have been 
made, and some minor changes came to light. Kang Sheng was ap- 
parently dropped from the secretariat at about this time and trans- 
ferred to Shan.tung Province; Kang may have been relieved earlier 
as head of the party’s security department, as Peiping in the same 
year identified Li Ko-nung as "former" head of that department. 

Peng Chen, the party boss in Manchuria since 1945, came to Pei- 
ping in 1949 to take over the CCP’s Peiping committee, and may at 
the same time have taken over the party’s organization department 
from Jen Pi-sliih, sick and soon to die. An Tzu-wen, an obscure 
figure who may have been a political officer, appeared as a deputy 
director of this department in 1949. Chen Po-ta and Hu Chiao-mu, 
theorists who had helped Mao to establish himself in the early 
1940’ s as the CCP’s foremost exponent of Marxism-Leninism, were 
added to the propaganda department as deputy directors. Yang 
Shang-kun, who had worked closely in earlier years with Liu 
Shao-chi, Chou En-lai and Chu Te, was identified at this time as 
head of the staff (administrative) of f ice of the central commit- 
tee. 


Third Plenum of Seventh Central Committee, June 1950 

The People’s Republic of China was proclaimed in Peiping- 
before the mainland was completely occupied by Chinese Communist 
forces — on 1 October 1949. Mao Tse-tung was named chairman of the 
Central People’s Government; Chu Te, Liu Shao-chi, and Kao Kang 
among the vice chairmen; Chou En-lai as premier (the most impor- 
tant government post); Chen Yun as the top coordinator of economic 
7/ork; Tung Pi-wu as the top coordinator of political-legal work; and 
Lin Po-chu as senior administrator. The regime was immediately 
occupied with extending and consolidating its control, rehabilita- 
ting the economy, and formalizing its relationship with the USSR 
(done in the Sino-Soviet treaty of friendship and alliance in 
February 1950) . 

The third plenum of the seventh central committee, meeting 
in Peiping, heard a report from Mao on the economic situation. Mao 
foresaw a ’’fundamental turn for the better” in about three years, 
and called for a ’’large-scale ideological remolding” of the party 
to prepare it for its tasks. Liu Shao-chi outlined to the plenum 
the program for land-reform in three years. The plenum made no 
announced changes in the party’s central organs. However, Chen 
Yun was soon to become a full member of the secretariat with the 
death of Jen Pi-shih. In addition, at about this time Lo Jung-huan, 
long a political officer with Lin Piao, was named director of the 
general political department, which had apparently been operating 
for some years under an unidentified acting director; Hsiao Hua, 
long a lieutenant of Lo’s, became his deputy. 

Four politburo members, and several military and political 
leaders who were later to be named to the politburo, were key 
figures in the regional administrations which had been or were 
being established throughout mainland . China. These administrations 
were combinations of party bureaus, military headquarters, and civil 
governments. Peng Chen (politburo) was the top min in the Peifing 
administration, by far the most sensitive of any municipal center 
of power. Kao Kang (politburo) held all the top posts in the North- 
east (Manchuria), assisted by Li Fu-chun. Ulanfu held all the top 
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5 0 ? t 2w ln “eiehboring Inner Mongolia. Peng Te-huai (polltburo) und 
Hsi Chung-hsun were the top men In the Northwest, Liu Po-cheng, 

Ho Lung, and, especially, Teng Hsiao-ping were the koy figures in 

Kanff^hnnWnAn+S 0 S \ U Z? hi ? and Chen Y1 do:ninat od East China, with 
Kang Sheng (polltburo) the top man in Shantung Province. Lin Piao. 

Yeh Chien-ying, and Teng Tzu-hui were the key figures in the very 

an< } populous area of Centrul-South China. Po I-po, Nieh Jung- 
chen, and Liu Lan-tao held the top posts in North China. 


The Period 1950-53 


C ? P °°cupled in the period from June 1950 to the end 
of 1953 primarily with the Korean war, the establishment of totali- 
over Chinese society, the development— with Soviet 
« Chinese Communist armed forces and the Chinese economy, 
and the rectification” of the party itself. There were neither 7 

of the centr al comm ittee nor any national party confer- 
encesin tnis poriod* | 


ILLEGIB 


Mao Tse-tung continued to initiate, theiparty's most important pro- 
grams, and pronouncements by other party leaders— especially on 
the 30th anniversary of the party in July 1951— made clear that 
his domination was not being challenged. Liu Shao-chi, consistently 
ranked second in the hierarchy, made the major pronouncements (on 
8 behalf) on party affairs, and spoke frequently on government 
affairs. Chou En-lai, generally ranked third, remained the prin- 
cipal voice on government work and foreign affairs, including the 
Korean war and the status of Taiwan. Generally ranked fourth, 
but clearly displaced by Peng Te-huai as the most important mili- 
tary leader, was Chu Te. Moving into fourth place in actual power 
was Kao Kang. Liu, Chou, Chu, and Kao were the four party leaders 
described by Peiping, during 1953, as Mao's "close comrades-in- 
arms . " 


Of the other members of the polltburo, Chen Yun, Peng Chen, 
and Peng Te-huai seemed the most Important. Chen remained on the 
secretariat and continued as the regime's top economic coordina— 

* or • P®ng Chen, an alternate member of the secretariat and prob- 
able director of the organization department, was second only to 
Liu Shao-chi In speaking on party affairs. Peng Te-huai late in 
1950 becaire commander of Chinese Communist forces in Korea, keep- 
ing this post through 1953. Other polltburo members played lesser 
roles: Tung Pi-wu and Lin Po-chu kept their previous posts in the 
state administration, Kang Sheng remained in Shantung and out of 
the news, and Chang Hen-tien in 1951 succeeded Wang Chia-hsiang as 
ambassador to the USSR. 

Several regional leaders were pulled to Peiping in this period 
to assume key posts at the center. Kao Kang and Li Fu-chun were 
brought from the Northeast to become chairman and deputy chairman 
of the new State Planning Commission, with Kao reportedly joining 
the party secretariat at the same time; Lin Feng became top man 
in the Northeast. Rsi Chung-hsun came from the Northwest to be- 
come director of the propaganda department, with Lu Ting-i, for 
reasons still obscure, dropping to deputy director; Ma Ming-faag 
became top men in the Northwest. Jao Shu-shih was brought from 
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man- vl* key po * 4 oX Sector of the organization depart- 

on^, with An Tzu-wen, who spoko frequently on partv affairs ro 

ma: ning as deputy; Chen Yi became the ranking figSe iaSMt' China 

n*Ll *< tOP man T th ® spot al’ter 1952 was tin Chen-li! Teng 

a' ufhfthT f rom 5 iS p0St as party boss of the Southwest to 
p* 1 A V up both part y and government affairs at the center, and Liu 
Po-cheng was named commander of the regime's principal military 
cadomy (at Nanking), leaving IIo Lung, Sung Jon-chiun.<-, and Chans 
Chi-chun in the Southwest. Lin Piao retained his titles in the 

Jitor 1951 ,a, inactive and in asjnltn?!™ 

Yeh Chien-ying and Teng Tzu-hui were the top men in the Central- 

par-v’~ n £mv i carae f '° Peiping in 1953 to be director of the " 
Yeh^ tnnulf 1 W ? rk ?fP artmai >t. at which time Tan Cheng became 
portant nost« U <n n +h"i wit ? Li H3i ® n ” nie n and Li Hsieh-feng in i ra - 
Lan tan region ’ Po *-!». Nieh Jung-chen, a®l Liu 

whii’o^ ™ 1 ne f 1 th “ lr posts in the North China administration 
while concurrently holding key jobs in Peiping. oration 

£ £!-? rth Plenum of Seventh Central Committee, Feburary 1954 

+ T **e fou *ib plenum met in Peiping in February 1954 nrimarilv 

^ C ^ er * be * brea ^ to the party of the top-level factionalism 

abse^ ha IoSsibl diSC ? Ver + d a u eW Weeks earlier - Mao himself was 
ossibly owing to embarrassment that one of his leading 

Liu t ShaI'ehi%«irf h ^ f °Y r " cl ? se comrades-in-arms,*' was involved. 

proposld’t^th* 1 ^??^ 111011 ^ ! hat l Jao the P^ious December had 
proposed to the politburo that action be taken to strengthen party 

uni.y. Liu said what unspecified party leaders had sinned azainst 

S ir°Sn? P T y “ lty ! and araong other things ha5 ?lgarSd 
? b ® lr regions or departments as "their individual inheritance or 
independent kingdom." Chou En-lai, Chu Te, and others also made 
important speeches." Liu’s report and the central committee res 
olution on party unity both indicated that some high-ranking 

£al £f S the U s+ a J» ™ rSe ?* n a ° Kang * a Peiitburo member and Shair- 
the . s * ate Planning Commission, and Jao Shu -shih, director 

the Uws a S Ja S nu° a r r e y. niZati0n departrasEt > had both disappeared from 

There were important changes in the central party organs in 
the next few months, in part reflecting the fall-nottheldis 
closed-of Kao and Jao. In May 1954, Teng Hsiao-pilg Ss identi- 
Hit a ?*? ecretary geE ? ral of tha central committee, the party's 

len- of f th® r e eXC0 + t Chairman Uao - This post was not the equiva- 
I® n ? °£ * he secretary generalship of the old days— the party's ton 
post—but one consonant with the constitutional role of the^at-tv** 
secretariat as raaponaibl. lop handling tho ““l^wor? ol thf^L 

ahtv e om “ ittee undsr the direction of the politburo: Teng presum- 
abl y became a member of the party secretariat at that time Kao 

anrf g f- S m ?5 eSumably topped from the politburo early iu 19*54— 
and from the secretariat, if he had indeed been a member— and was 

r>oli a hnli by T r g Msiao-ping; Peiping first identified Teng as a 
po ^ b «\o member in September 1954, although later stating that he 
o ® on }y in April 1955. Jao Shu-shih was presumably re- 

Pel® Chen d ^v C ^° r ° f th ® organization department early in 1954; 

Pen D Chen may have resumed this post at that time, or Tene Hsiao. 
Ping may have taken it over, or An Tzu-wen may Se Secomf acUng 
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director. Tan Cheng;was brought from the Central-South to become 
a deputy director of the general political department ; he may have 
been acting director, as Lo Jung-huan was apparently sick. The 
status of the social affairs department remained obscure; Li Ko- 
nung may have continued covertly as its director, but since 1949 
had held a post as deputy minister of foreign affairs .which may 
have kept him occupied with only one part of the work of this de- 
partment . 

The Peiping regime was reorganized in September 1954, and 
party leaders were given all of the top posts, although some of 
them were merely honorary. Mao became chairman of the People’s 
Hepublic of China, with Chu Te the only vice chairman. Liu Shao- 
chi became chairman of the body which was to supervise the cabinet, 
with Peng Chen as vice chairman and secretary general and Lin Po- 
chu and Lo Jung-huan as additional vice chairmen. Chou En-lai was 
reappointed premier and foreign minister, with Chen Yun as senior 
vice premier (Chen soon replaced Kao Kang among Mao’s four ’’close 
comrades”) and Chang Wen-tien as senior deputy foreign minister. 

Tung Pi-wu was named president of the supreme court, and Chang 
Ting-cheng, an old friend of Mao’s who had been a party secretary 
in East China, was named procurator general. Peng Te-huai, re- 
lieved as commander of Chinese Communist forces in Korea, became 
minister of defense, the most important post in the military es- 
tablishment . 

Sometime during 1954, the party decided to abolish all of its 
regional bureaus, the regional governments, and the four large 
field armies stationed in four of the regions. This decision in 
part probably reflected the Kao-Jao case*, as Kao and Jao had been 
the ranking figures in Northeast and East China and then had had 
key posts in Peiping, their factional activity illuminated the 
threat of powerful regional administrations which might either set 
up against the central authorities or be manipulated by factions 
at the center. 

Almost all of the party’s regional leaders who had not been 
brought to Peiping before the fourth plenum — in February 1954 — 
were reassigned to Peiping in the next year. Most of the new as- 
signments represented promotions; but some seemed to involve a 
substantial decline in power. The reassignments of Tan Cheng and 
Chang Ting-cheng— both promoted—have been noted. Others who came 
from regional posts to important Jobs at the center were: Chang 
Chi-chung and Sung Jen-chiung from the Southwest (Teng Hsiao-ping’s 
former area), Ma Ming-fang from the Northwest, Tan Chen— lin from 
East China, Liu Lan-tao from North China, and Li Hsueh-feng from 
the Central-South, to work in the central party apparatus under 
Teng Hsiao— ping; and Lin Feng from the Northeast, Po I— po from North 
China, and Li Hsien-nien from the Central-South, each of them to 
direct a major staff (coordinating) office of the government. 

Those whose status seemed questionable were: Chen Yi from 
East China and Ho Lung from the Southwest, apparently reassigned 
as utility men for Chou En-lai; and Kang Sheng from Shantung, who 
appears to have remained inactive. Those who seemed more clearly 
to have been demoted were: Yeh Chien— ying from the Central— South, 
named to th e comparativ ely unimportant post of director of the 
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supervision department of the armed forces; 
North China, given no known job. 


and Nieh Jung-chen from 


Fifth and Si xth Plenums of Seventh Central Committee, 1955 

! i £! h + plenu ?' convened in April 1955, was immediately pre- 

Shp™ Sun P S? ty CO S fere S ce : Mao » Liu Shao-chi, Chen Yun, Kang 
Sheng, Tung Pi-wu, Peng Te-huai, and Teng Hsiao-ping addressed the 

ch^ 8 v 0nCe ' ®? St im P° rtant of these speeches were those by 

Chen Yun, on the First Five-Year Plan (1953-57), and by Teng Hsiao- 
delivered the central committee report on the Kao-Jao 
rhe conference approved the draft plan and expelled Kao (an 
Si S ®« B ? i ? 1 ?* ) .. and Jao * in J ai1 ^ from the Party. According to 
n? +h 1 5 i ? lal 4>i an ? f enerall y Plausible) account, Kao and Jao had 
plotted in effect to depose Liu Shao-chi and Chou En-lai as Mao's 
two top lieutenants and rearrange the rest of the party hierarchy 
to make it responsive to them. The fifth plenum of the seventh . 
central committee approved the resolutions of the party conference 

Ten£r e h 0 S ted ^m M ? # and Teng Hsia o-ping to the politburo (although 
Teng had probably been added in 1954). 8 

^4 Jul £ 195 £l the regime adopted yet another draft of the 

First Five-Year Plan, which called for— among other things the 

organization oi one third of China's peasant households into agri- 

S? lt £ ral 4 . Cooperatlves the end of 1957. Only a few days later, 

Jf?° personally reversed this comparatively 'soft' line 

tho central coiwni'tte© and of overy party loader who had n i fpir 
publicly spoken on the tempo of socialization. Accbrding to t? e 
tex ' released in October 1955 — when assurance of a very good har- 
vest gave Mao the confidence to make his position public— Mao on 
31 July told a conference of provincial and municipal party secre- 
taries that socialization in the countryside was proceeding much 
too slowly and that ’'rightist" timidity must be overcome. 

“? 9 ' s new line made necessary a sixth plenum of the seventh 
central committee, which was convened in October 1955. Mao, Liu 

fnrf°Ton i, n C ? OU Ea “ lai » Chu T «» Chen Yun, Peng Te-huai, Peng Chen, 
aad Hsiao-ping made "important speeches, " no doubt in support 

2r Ma £ 8 P° s ltion. The most important speech was in fact made by 
- *?°' ta ’ i ong * spokesman for Mao but not then a member of the 

politburo, who delivered an "explanation" of the draft resolution 
on agricultural socialization which made clear that the new line 
^ d 4 .? ri f lnated wlth Mao himself • The resolution adopted by the 

Pl®num did not set specific goals for agricultural sociali- 
zation but encouraged the cadres to rush forward with it as rapidly 
as possible. The plenum also adopted a resolution — the subject of 

thf B i^ ao "S 1 ?f ,s J , r ?5— t- “ on convening the eighth party congress in 
the latter half of 1956. This resolution specified that the con- 
gress would hear reports on the work of the central committee, on 
the revision of the party's constitution, and on the Second Five- 
Year Plan, and would elect a new central committee. 

Se ™? ral cha “ Bes in the central party organs appeared during 
1955. The addition to the politburo of the fast-rising Teng Hsiao- 
ping and of the sick Lin Piao has been noted. Tan Chen-lin, Liu 
Lan-tao, Ma Ming-fang, and Yang Shang-kun were all identified as 
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J. 1 ? t0 ^ C f et ? ry 0enGral Ten 8 Hsiuo-ping, and Sung Jon-chiung 
reLin^rtf ald 1 . t0 hav ® b0en also a deputy in this period. Lu Ting-i 
r«mni^ d 4 > dire ^° r of . the propaganda department, with Hsi Chung-hsun 

the State CouJdil Party apparatus but stin administrative chief of 


identififlH e ?n*?a« re °ov rS °^u? he P r °Paganda department were first 
in io «;4 8 lrt n ri 955 v Chang Chi-chun, who had probably been added 
dL« 4s a 1 Ch ? U * ang ’ one of Mao ’ s "theorists" in the Yenan 

days. Two deputy directors were added to the rural work deDart- 
ment, which would be concerned with carrying out Mao’s new line 
^™ h ?„ SP ® ed -? p ° f a 8 r tcultural socialization: Chen ?o”t! who 

Cb'n e ^P lanatio “" of Mao’s line at the sixth plenum, and 

Ch«in Cheng-jen, an early associate of Mao's. 


imnni’Iant^ «??®,. d * put £ directors appeared in the comparatively un- 
important united front department. The social affairs deoartment 
continued a mystery; Li Ko-nung in 1955 appeared as a deputy chief 

cLV/l f> \ P ° St Which ’ like his earlier in foreignaffairs, ^ 

iSst a olrt COV6r al i th ® work of the department or for 

just a part of its security and intelligence functions. 


stituJinn J? l o1 commia ^on, authorized in the party con- 

of 1945 as an organ to penalize party members who 
violated party laws, was finally established in 1955 by the party 

h»h ^® nCe wh i ch aired the Kao-Jao case; the commissioJ, whi?h 
had no power to take action against members of the central corn- 

government? PlaC ® d Under Tung pi " wu . who had similar posts in the 


« a ,.+,, 0 f., C ? nsi ?®£ able i “ terest was the reappearance in 1955 of a 
party regional bureau for East China, under Ko Ching-shih who 
had been associated with many party leaders. 


There seemed to be some important changes in the Dartv hier- 

tlnSi dU £ iDg 1955 " hich were not directly rlflecteJ in^gLizal 
tional changes. The position of the five ranking leaders remained 

e«;; n sJh *■ ?»“«*■ n«..* .uS” !” 

The Loi t ^"?i?i n8 ^ llk ? the power of the others of this inner core. 
The most striking development was the rise of Teng Hsiao-ping; 

Sil Ti“ 8 - hiS *? PP0int ?! nt as secretary general in 1954, Teng's 
role in reporting on the Kao-Jao case in March 1955 strongly sue- 
gested that he had displaced Peng Chen as Liu Shao-chi's first * 
ilSE party af f airs <3* 3t aa Liu himself had long been 

lieu 5 enant in this area). Peng was apparently being 
+Zl d in . s ® me P art responsible — whether rightly or wrong ly--f 0 r * 
ao e «? a + ty K S sad experience with Kao Kang, who had succeeded Peng 
“XhS ^° SS °5 Northea st, and/or with Jao Shu-shih, who had 
probably succeeded Peng as director of the organization department 


stature m of e Kfn» Z JH®L d ® V 5 l0p ? ent * as *5® a PP arent decline in the 
stature of Kang Sheng. Kang’s return from Shantung in 1954 had 

of g ?ho ted + h ? P° sslbilit y that he would resume his post as director 
®J e i b ®, pa T ty s security department. He had given an "important 
? p ®£ b 1 ? t * t ^® 4 Par ? y conf erence which aired the Kao-Jao case, and 
he was listed in sixth place among politburo members at that time 
During the rest of 1955, however, Kang sometimes slipped to lower* 
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positions in official lists of politburo members. Also puzzling 
was the apparent slighting of Teng Tzu-hui, director of the rural 
work department, who in 1954 and 1955 had been, closer to Mao Tse- 
tung’s final position on the tempo of socialization than had many 
other party leaders (including Liu Shao-chi) , but who nonetheless 
had been passed over when the time came for an "explanation" of 
the new line at the 6th plenum. Similarly excluded from a role 
which might have been expected of him was Chang Wen~tien, the only 
active member of the politburo who spoke neither to the party 
conference in March nor to the plenum in October. 


Seventh Plenum of Seventh Central Committee, August 1956 

The seventh plenum convened in Peiping on 22 August and on 8 
and 13 September 1956 to prepare for the imminent eighth party 
congress. Attending were 44 members and 23 alternate members of 
the central committee, with many other party members from party 
and state organs in Peiping and around China attending as observers. 
The plenum "examined and passed" a number of documents relating 
to the topics which the sixth plenum had stated as the main agenda 
items for the eighth congress. These documents, which had clear- 
ly been prepared before the seventh plenum convened, were: A po- 
litical report; a draft of the revised party constitution; a re- 
port on that revised constitution; draft proposals f or a se^nd 
five-year plan; and a report on those proposals. The ?si#tli'jplenum 
also proposed members for the presidium, secretariat, and creden- 
tials committee of the coming congress. 

The presidium later elected a standing committee— the body 
actually to preside over the congress — which consisted of the 13 
members of the outgoing politburo, in order of their official 
rank at the time (the order in which they appear on Chart JV). 

As the seventh plenum was in effect a part of the eighth congress 
and made no organizational changes, there is no column represent- 
ing it on the charts. 
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Eighth CCP Congress , September 1956 

The eighth congress of the CCP met in Peiping to congratulate 
the party leadership on its unswervingly 'correct course since tho 
time of Mao’s ascendancy, to approve the current policies of Mao 
and his lieutenants, to confirm Mao and his lieutenants in their 
domination, and at the same time to make certain organizational 
changes in preparation for the time when Mao would choose or be 
obliged to step down. 

Mao opened the congress with a brief speech. He observed 
that the party's line since the seventh congress of 1945 had been 
correct, but that the party had made some mistakes in implement- 
ing it. Foreshadowing the "rectification" campaign of 1957-58, 

Mao noted the "serious faults" in the party of subjectivism in 
thinking, bureaucratism in work, and sectarianism in relations 
with nonparty people. 

Liu Shao-chi then delivered a four-hour "political report," 
the principal address of the congress. That Liu was chosen for 
this role, which Mao himself had played at the seventh congress, 
was a further indication of his status as Mao's first lieutenant. 
The report itself amounted to little more than an endorsement of 
policies already in effect: for example, the effort to transform 
China from a backward agricultural to an advanced industrial coun- 
try as rapidly as practicable, recognizing that this takes "con- 
siderable time"; the intention of the party to maintain and 
strengthen its direction and control of all organs of the state; 
the view of the party that maintenance of the Sino-Soviet alliance 
is its "supreme international duty." However, Liu, like Mao, 
pointed to "serious mistakes" in the thinking of party members 
which had to be corrected by further intensive education. 

Chou En-lai reported on the draft Second Five-Year Plan, 
which reflected confidence that the rate of growth under the First 
Five-Year Plan could be maintained, but did not reflect the 
ebullience of early 1956. Chou foresaw by 1962, as compared with 
the original (not revised) goals of 1957, a rise of 50 percent 
in national income, an increase of 100 percent in industrial out- 
put, and an increase of 35 percent in agricultural output. 

The conclusion of Chou's report can perhaps be read as an- 
ticipating that a "leap forward" campaign would begrafted on to 
the "rectification" campaign launched a few months later, as Chou 
said that the party would be able to "go forward" if it could 
rectify subjectivism and bureaucratism. However, contrary to 
assertions made in 1958, the eighth congress of September 1956 
was not a "leap forward" congress. Chou early in 1956 had said 
that the congress would make its central question that of opposing 
"rightist conservatism," but much of Chou's September report was 
concerned with errors of planning which by August had made "left- 
ist adventurism" an equal danger. Liu Shao-chi in his report 
described the Second Five-Year Plan as standing between conserva- 
tism and adventurism, and the plan itself concluded with a warn- 
ing against both of these dangers. 
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Teng Il 3 ;lao-ping, speaking between Liu and Chou, reported on ■ 

the revised party constitution. That he gave this report, which | 

Liu had given at the seventh congress, was a further indication | 

of his status as Liu's first lieutenant for party affairs. Like | 

Mao, Liu, and Chou, Teng implied the coming of "rectification" I 

in his detailed discussion of the need to struggle against sub- \ 

jectivism, bureaucratism, and sectarianism. Teng emphasized the 
need for more intensive education of those nine out of ten party 
members (the total membership was then about 10,735,000) who had 
joined the party since 1945. Teng enlarged on a number of Liu's 
points about the methods to be used in bringing the party to the 
desired stcte. 

The new constitution declared that the party took Marxism- 
Leninism as its "guide to action," deleting the "thought of Mao 
Tse-tung" in this connection. This, like many pronouncements 
made by the congress, was a concession to the recent Soviet em- 
phasis on "collective leadership" as opposed to the "cult of the 
individual.” 

The constitution specified that the national party congress, 
nominally the most powerful body of the party, should have a life 
of five years and should meet every year (as contrasted with a 
meeting evsry three years in the 1945 version); however, the cen- 
tral committee might either advance or postpone such meetings. 

The congress would "hear and examine" reports submitted by the 
central committee, "decide on" the party’s principles and pol- 
icies, revise the constitution, and elect the central committee. 

Just as before, the congress in reality would approve actions al- 
ready taken by party leaders. 

The constitution specified that the life of each central com- 
mittee was also to be five years. As before, the central commit- 
tee was to "lead all the work of the party" between congresses. 

Specifically, it was to set up party organs and direct their ac- 
tivities, to direct the work of government organs and mass or- 
ganizations through the party committees in those bodies, and to 
direct the work of the general political department, responsible 
for "ideological and organizational” work in the armed forces. 

The central committee was to meet in plenary session at least 
twice a year. The September 1956 congress elected a central com- 
mittee of 97 full members and 73 alternate (nonvoting) members. 

The constitution provided that the central committee in 
plenary session would elect the politburo (as before) and a new 
organ, the standing committee of the politburo. The authority to 
exercise the "functions and powers" of the central committee be- 
tween plenary sessions— essentially the authority given to the 
politburo alone by the 1945 constitution— was given jointly to 
the politburo and its standing committee. Teng Hsiao-ping noted 
in his report that the politburo standing committee would "play 
the role of the past central secretariat which has proven neces- 
sary and appropriate." In other words, the secretariat named in 
1945 had displaced the politburo as the core of party power, and 
the party now was choosing to recognize and perpetuate this situa- 
tion by redesignating this body as a standing committee. 
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The constitution further provided for the central committee 
to elect a secretariat, which, as provided in the 1945 constitu- 
tion, would handle the ” daily work” of the central committee. The 
new secretariat was to be directed in its work by the politburo 
and the politbux’o standing committee. In other words, there re- 
mained a need for a party secretariat to handle the work appropri- 
ate to a secretariat rath8r than to a super-politburo — the work 
of administering and coordinating the party apparatus which Teng 
Hsiao-ping himself had presumably been directing at least since 
1954 as the party’s secretary general. 

The constitution further provided that the central commit- 
tee was to elect a chairman (as before) and — a new provision^ — a 
number of vice chairmen and a secretary general. Whereas under 
the 1945 constitution the chairman of the central committee was 
to be concurrently chairman of the politburo and secretariat, the 
new constitution provided that the chairman and vice chairmen 
were to be concurrently the same officers of the politburo only. 

The standing committee was not to have any officers. The constitu- 
tion did not make clear whether the secretary general was auto- 
matically — as would be ^pected — to be the first officer of the 
secretariat, although the congress confirmed Teng Hsiao-ping as 
secretary general and named him as the senior’ member of the sec- 
retariat. The constitution contained a new provision for the 
central committee to establish, when deemed necessary, ’’one hon- 
orary chairman” — presumably a provision for Mao’s possible retire- 
ment . 


Unlike the 1945 constitution, the 1956 document did not dis- 
cuss the central departments of the party apart from noting that 
the central committee had the authority to set them up. Teng 
Hsiao-ping in his report revealed that, as the original structure 
of the central committee was no longer adequate for the ’’heavy 
work of the party and state,” the party had decided to establish 
’’additional central organs.” In this connection, the constitu- 
tion provided that the central committee of the (Communist) Youth 
League — with 20,000,000 members — was to be ’’under the leadership” 
of the CCP central committee; it became in effect, like the general 
political department, a central department of the CCP central com- 
mittee. 

The constitution confirmed the status of the central control 
commission, established in 1955, as a body to deal with cases of 
violation of party laws, discipline, morals, and so on. As pre- 
viously, these bodies at all levels were to work under the direc- 
tion of the party committees of those levels. 

Following the major reports b> Liu, Teng, and Chou, many 
other CCP leaders made lesser addresses to the congress. Of the 
other politburo members, Chu Te echoed some earlier themes, Chen 
Yun spoke on socialist transformation, Tung Pi-wu spoke on the 
legal system, Lin Po-chu on party history, and Peng Te-huai on 
military affairs. Four politburo members--Kang Sheng, Peng Chen, 
Chang Wen-tien, and Lin Piao — made no reported speeches. Also 
speaking were several persons who held important posts in the 
party’s central departments: Teng Tzu-hui, on rural work; Sung 
Jen-chiung, on collective leadership; Tsai Chang and Teng Ying-chao, 
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on v/ omen's work; Tan Cheng, on political work in the armed forcers; 
Li Ilsueh-feng, on party work in state-owned industrial enterprises; 
Chou Yang, on the arts; Li Wei-han, on united front work; Hu Yao- 
pang, on youth work; Lai Jo~yu, on trade union work; and Li Li- 
san, on his long history of errors, 

There were also speeches by party leaders with key posts in 
the government: Li Fu-chun, who spoke on planning; Li Hsien-nien, 
on prices; Po I~po, on the relationship of accumulation to con- 
sumption; Chen Yi, on foreign affairs; Lo Jui-ching, on public 
security work; Chia To-fu, on light industry; Wang Shou-tao, on 
transport and communications ; Huang Ching, on the machine building 
industry; Wang Ilo-shou, on metallurgical industries; and Tong 
Tai-yuan, on railways. Addresses were also made by several of 
the first secretaries of party bureaus and committees of regions 
and provinces: Ulanfu of Inner Mongolia, Ko Ching -shih of East 
China, Li Ching -chuan of Szechuan, Tao Clm of Kwangtung, Lin Tieh 
of Hopei, Wang Jen-chung of Hupei, Chiang Hua of Chekiang, Kao 
Feng of Tsinghai, and Chang Kuo-hua of Tibet. 

The first plenum of the new (eighth) central committee con- 
vened immediately after the congress to elect its officers and 
the members of the most important central organs — the politburo, 
the politburo standing committee, and the secretariat. Mao Tse- 
tung was confirmed as chairman of the central committee (and con- 
currently of the politburo) , and Teng Hsiao-ping as secretary gen- 
eral. Mao's four ranking lieutenants — Liu, Chou, Chu, and Chen 
Yun — were named vice-chairmen of the central committee (concur- 
rently of the politburo) . 

The first plenum re-elected as full members of the politburo 
11 of the 13 members of the outgoing politburo — the six party 
leaders (see above) elected as officers of the central committee, 
plus Lin Piao, Lin Po-chu, Tung Pi-wu, Peng Chen, and Peng Te- 
huai . Two full members of the outgoing politburo — Kang Sheng and 
Chang Wen-tien — were named to the new politburo but demoted to 
alternate (nonvoting) members. Six party leaders were named to 
the politburo for the first time, all as full members: Lo Jung- 
huan, director of the general political department; Chen Yi, who 
was becoming Chou En-lai's understudy in foreign affairs; Li Fu- 
chun, the specialist in long-range economic planning; Liu Po- 
cheng, commander of the military academy at Nanking; Ho Lung, 
like Chen Yi a utility man for Chou En-lai but a less important 
one; and Li Hsien-nien, the specialist in finance. Also named to 
the politburo for the first time, but as alternate rather than 
full members were: Ulanfu, the party boss of Inner Mongolia and 
a specialist in the affairs of national minorities; Lu Ting-i, 
director of the propaganda department; Chen Po-ta, Mao Tse-tung’s 
long-time spokesman who may at the time have been a deputy di- 
rector of both the propaganda department and the rural v/ork de- 
partment; and Po I-po, the specialist in annual economic planning. 

The first plenum named as the members of the new politburo 
standing committee — the equivalent of the former secretariat — the 
five party leaders known to have been members of the former secre- 
tariat and the one (Teng) believed to have been added a year or 
two earlier. These were the same six persons — Mao, Liu, Chou, Chu, 
Chen, and Teng — earlier elected as the six officers of the new cen- 
tral committee. 
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Named to the new secretariat as full members were: Teng 
Hsiao-ping, the party's secretary general, who thus became the 
only person to be concurrently a member of the party’s three most 
important central organs— the politburo, its standing committee, 
and the secretariat; Peng Chen, the politburo member who had 
apparently been displaced by Teng in 1954 as Liu Shao-chi’s first 
lieutenant; Wang Chia-hsiang, the second-ranking deputy minister 
of foreign affairs; Tan Chen-lin, who had been a deputy secretary 
general; Tan Cheng, deputy director of the general political 
department; Huang Ko-cheng, the top-ranking military man of the 
deputy chiefs of staff; and Li Hsueh-feng, director of the party’s 
new industrial and communications work department. Named as 
alternate secretaries were Liu Lan-tao and Yang Sbang-kun, each 
of whom had been a deputy secretary general, and Hu Chiao-mu, a 
deputy director of the propaganda department. 

The first plenum also elected the members and officers of the 
comparatively unimportant central control commission. Tung Pi-wu of 
the politburo was confirmed as the secretary of this body. Named 
as deputies were: Liu Lan-tao, who had just been named an alternate 
secretary of the secretariat; Hsiao Hua, a deputy director of the 
general political department; Wang Tsung-wu, a party functionary who 
had worked in North China with Teng Hsiao-ping and Po I-po; Chien 
Ying, the regime’s minister of supervision; and Liu Hsi-wu, a 
party worker from the Northeast. 

The eighth congress confirmed the status of several of the 
party’s top leaders and indicated changes in the status of others. 

Mao, Liu, and Chou clearly remained first, second, and third. Chu 
Te remained formally fourth but, in comparison with other party 
officers, an unimportant figure. Chen Yun remained in fifth place, 
although probably overtaken in terms of real power by Teng Hsiao-ping. 
Teng emerged clearly as one of the top five, perhaps fourth in 
power. Of the other seven members of the precongress politburo, 
three comparatively unimportant figures— the elderly Lin Po-chu and 
Timg Pi-wu and the sick Lin Piao— had retained or improved their 
formal standing without becoming any more important; two, Peng 
. Chen and Peng Te-huai, declined slightly in formal standing but 
I remained key figures; and two, Kang Sheng and Chang Wen-tien; had 
1 clearly been demoted, perhaps out of the top leadership. 

Of the six full members of the politburo added by the congress, 
two were clearly key figures, the economic; specialist Ll .Fu^cnun/ 
and Li Hsien-nien. However, the other four— Lo Jung-huan, Chen Yi, 

Liu Po-cbeng and Ho Lung— were not active in key positions, and at 
least three of them were apparently being rewarded for their services 
as military leaders before the Peiping regime was established. Of 
the six persons named by the congress as alternate members of the 
politburo, two— Chang Wen-tien and Kang Sheng— had been demoted from 
full membership whereas the other four were all being promoted in the 
hierarchy. 

A minor puzzle was Po I-po # s election as an alternate rather 
than full member of the politburo, as he seemed just as important a 
figure as the economists named as new full members; it may have been 
because Po had been less strongly associated with Mao’s position of 
high confidence in economic matters in early 1956 than had Li Fu-chun 
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and Li Hsien-nion . This was almost certainly the reason why 
Tong Tzu~hui, the specialist in rural work, failed to make the 
politburo; Teng at the congress revealed that he had been a leader 
of the "rightist conservative” group opposed to Mao's position in 
the latter part of 1955. There were a few other persons whose 
positions in the regime were sufficiently important to seem to 
justify adding them as alternate if not full members of the 
politburo, but who were passed over: for example, Su Yu, the 
apparently very able chief of staff, and Lo Jui-ching, the 
public security chief. 


Second Plenum of Eighth Central Committee. November 1956 

The second plenum of the CCP’s eighth central committee convened 
less than two months after the committee had been elected by the first 
plenum— to hear reports on the international situation and certain 
domestic economic questions. In calling this plenum so soon, the 
party leaders were probably impelled both by fast-moving develop- 
ments in Eastern Europe and the Middle East and by their con- 
sciousness that the central committee had met too infrequently in 
the past. Although none of the reports to the plenum was published, 
Peiping provided a brief summary of them. 

Liu Shao-chi reported on the "present situation"— defined as 
developments relating to Egypt, Hungary, and Poland. According 
to Peiping's summary, the emphasis in Liu's report was on the 
need to "resolutely strengthen" the solidarity of the bloc countries 
with the USSR at their head. This emphasis, characteristic of Liu, 
was also the emphasis of Peiping's very elaborate statement of 29 
December 1956 — a statement based on the discussion at an enlarged 
meeting of the CCP politburo— on problems in intrabloc relations. 

Chou En-lai reported to the plenum on economic planning for 
1958 and 1957. Reflecting the troubles which had become apparent 
earlier in the year, Chou noted that certain features of planning 
for 1956 had been "carried out improperly" and that "certain 
expenses had been rather excessive." Chou called for an "appropriate 
retrenchment" in the 1957 planning and "great efforts" for economy 
in state organs. 

Chen Yun reported on measures to improve the work of purchase 
and sale of grain and to increase the production of some agricultural 
items. Chen's report presumably reflected the party's increasing 
recognition of the need for a more ambitious agricultural program— 
a them9 which became strong several months later. 

Mao Tse-tung made a summary speech. According to the summary 
of the summary, Mao reiterated the party leadership's intention to 
launch a campaign against "subjectivism, sectarianism and bureaucracy" 
in the party. He also called for the party "resolutely to oppose 
great-power chauvinism" in international relations. This theme, 
an . indirect criticism of Soviet behavior and perhaps more congenial 
to Mao than to Liu, was also developed in the 29 December statement 
on intrabloc relations. 
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The 2nd plenum announced no changes in the party's central 
organs. However, certain changes came to light on both sides 
of the plenum. An Tzu-wen was identified as acting director 
of the organization department. Tan Cheng, who had probably 
been acting as director of the general political department 
for some time, officially replaced Lo Jung-huan as director 
of this department in December 1956. Li Hsueh-feng, who had 
been associated with several party leaders — including Teng 
Hsiao-ping and Li Hsien-nien of the politburo, and Tan Cheng 
of the secretariat — was identified as director of a new in- 
dustrial and communications work department, apparently con- 
cerned with party work in state-owned industry and transport; 
the much-assailed Li Li-san was identified as deputy. Tseng 
San, an apparent protegd of Yang Shang-kun, was identified as 
deputy director under Yang of the central committee's staff 
office. Tsai Chang and Teng Ying-chao apparently became 
active again with the women’s work committee. 


Third Plenum of Eighth Centra l Committee, September-October 1957 

r : I ILLEGIB 

The third plenum met in Peiping during a period in which 
Mao Tse-tung was making a recovery from certain mistakes of the 
previous two years. The process of recovery had begun in June, 
with the publication of an official — much revised-- version of 
Mao's speech on "contradictions" in February 1957; and the 
pronouncements made at and by the third plenum contributed to 
the process. 

Mao's mistakes had related to his incitement of the cam- 
paign against "rightist conservatism" in production and con- 
struction in the winter of 1955-56, his insistence on the 
"hundred flowers" policy of domestic liberalization from early 
1956 to raid-1957, and his advocacy of a comparatively liberal 
line in intrabloc relations from autumn 1956 to mid-1957. The 
first of these mistakes— the rush forward without proper plan- 
ning— bad led to the dislocations of the Chinese economy which 
had forced a "retrenchment" in 1957. The second had inspired 
the fervent attacks on the CCP’s monopoly of power and its basic 
policies in the spring of 1957, and had increased rather than 
resolved the party’s problems with the intellectuals. The 
third, presenting a thesis which had been seized on and ex- 
aggerated by anti-Soviet forces in Eastern Europe, bad in- 
creased the Kremlin's troubles in that area. 

The June 1957 official version of Mao’s February speech 
had strongly reaffirmed orthodox positions — for the benefit of 
Mao's Eastern European as well as Chinese audience — and had cut 
off fundamental criticism of Mao’s regime.. Moreover, Mao in July 
(according to a later statement) had laid down the lines for a 
nationwide "rectification" campaign— that is, a merging of the 
"rectification" campaign in the CCP which had been under way 
since May and the party-directed "antirightist" campaign under 
way since June. Announcement of this merger had been made in 
early September, but there remained a need for a top-level ex- 
plication of it. Similarly, Mao in June had linked "rectifica- 
tion" with the task of "socialistic construction," and the party 
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press had stated in early September that the party's principal 
problem in 1958 would be the development of agriculture, but 
there was a need for a further affirmation of a more aggressive 
program than the planning of 1957. In the same way, the CCP 
had refrained from encouraging unorthodoxy elsewhere in the 
Communist world since early 1957, but there remained a need 
for an unmistakable statement of the CCP's recent retreat 
from liberalization internationally as well as domestically. 

The principal report to the third plenum was given by 
Teng Hsiao-ping, on the ''nationwide rectification movement." 

Teng stated in detail the party's plans for thoroughly in- 
doctrinating the populace — in the guise of a "great national 
debate" — in orthodox Communist dogmas which were henceforth 
not to be questioned. Teng also noted that the "great debate" 
in the countryside would be followed by another on production 
and construction to "give an impetus to an upsurge" in agriculture 
during the winter, and that the party must "constantly struggle 
against rightist conservative ideology." Teng thus foreshadowed 
the 1958 campaign for a "giant leap forward" in economic 
progress . 

Teng also spoke at length about measures for correcting the 
principal vices of party members as defined by Mao and Teng 
in September 1956 and thereafter formalized in the party's 
"rectification" movement. Subjectivism, bureaucratism, 
and sectarianism were to be corrected by acceptance of criticism, 
by aecreasing the distance between party members and the masses, 
and by readjusting relations between party and government and 
between upper and lower levels — such readjustment to include 
some streamlining and some decentralization. 

Chen Yun reported to the third plenum on the improvement 
of the state administrative system and the development of 
agriculture. The text of his speech was not released, but it 
probably in large part concerned plans for decentralization, 
which (as Teng had noted) was a part of "rectification" and 
came to be an important part of the "giant leap forward" of 
1958. Three directives on decentralization were published a 
few weeks after Chen spoke. 

The third major reoort was by Chou En-lai, on wages, labor 
insurance, and related matters. This text was not published 
either. Chou presumably argued for holding the line on these 
matters, to avoid repeating some mistakes of extravagence made 
in 1956. 

The third plenum passed a revised draft of the 12-year 
program (1956-67) for the development of agriculture, and draft 
regulations relating to other matters discussed by Teng, Chen, 
and Chou. Shortly thereafter, Tan Chen-lin of the secretariat 
reported publicly on the draft agricultural program, and after 
some further revisions the regime published it. Although 
certain grandiose goals of the first draft of early 1956 had 
been Omitted, the Octc ier 1957 version was still extremely 
ambitious . 
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Shortly after the third plenum, Mao himself took further 
action to make clear his position — i.e., his position since 
June 1957 — on intrabloc relations, laking Teng Hsiao-ping 
with him to Moscow, Mao at the Moscow meeting of Communist 
parties stated the hardest Chinese line on this question 
since Liu Shao-chi's remarks on Titoism in 1948, Mao said 
that the bloc’s "urgent" task was to oppose "revisionist 
deviation," that maintenance of bloc unity was the "sacred 
obligation" of Communist states, and that the Soviet party 
must act as the leader of other parties. 

During 1957, the positions of party leaders showed 
little apparent change. Mao's position may have declined 
a bit, owing to illness and past errors in judgment, but he 
clearly continued to dominate the party. Liu Shao-chi re- 
mained in second place, and was increasingly given the 
special treatment in the Chinese press ordinarily reserved 
for Mao. Chou En-lai stayed third, remaining very active 
despite hints of illness. Chen Yun was less publicly active 
than usual, and was suspected of having lost some of his in- 
fluence, but remained in favor. Teng Hsiao-ping continued 
to prosper greatly, playing an increasingly important role. 

Peng Chen and the military leader Peng Te-huai remained 
key figures, although at a somewhat lower level of prestige 
than the five cited above. Li Fu-chun and Li Hsien-nien of 
the other full members of the politburo, and alternate mem- 
ber Po I-po, the three ranking economists below Chen Yun, 
remained active and in good favor. These ten persons seemed 
to constitute the top handful of party leaders. The other 
eight full members of the politburo — Chu Te, Lin Piao, Lin 
Po-chu, Tung Pi-wu, Lo Jung-huan, Chen Yi, Liu Po-cheng, 
and Ho Lung — were so little active or active in such small 
roles in 1957 as to appear to justify their continued 
classification as relatively unimportant figures. 

Certain changes in the party's central organs came to 
light during 1957. An Tzu-wen was elevated from acting director 
to director d£~the ^organization ^departments Cfeang Tzq-i, 
one of Teng Hsiao-ping's onetime lieutenants in the South- 
west, was added to the propaganda department as a deputy 
director; and another of Teng's protegds, Chang Chi-chun, 
who had earlier become a deputy in this department, became 
concurrently acting director of the State Council v s second 
staff office, concerned with education, culture, and 
public information. The propaganda department may also 
have added as a deputy director Kang Sheng, the alternate 
member of the politburo who was appearing increasingly in 
propaganda roles. The director of the social affairs 
(security) department remained highly uncertain. Teng 
Tzu-hui remained director of the rural work department, al- 
though displaced by Tan Chen-lin of the secretariat as the party 5 s 
principal spokesman for rural work. The industrial and commu- 
nications work department, under Li Hsueh-feng, split into two — 
an industrial work department, under Li, and a communications 
work department under Tsen g Shan 
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Three new committees of the CCP central commit. too emerged 
in 1957. These were the committee for organs directly subordinate 
to the central committee, the committee for central state organs, 
and the military committee. Their character was not clear. 


Second Session of Eighth CCP Congress, May 1958 

The second session of the party's eighth congress should 
properly have been convened during 1957, but various developments 
in intrabloc relations and Chinese internal affairs impelled a 
postponement. The session met in Peiping in May 19o3, following 
the fourth plenum of the eighth central committee, which adopted 
the reports to be delivered to the congress . 

Followin' 7- the November 1957 meeting in Moscow of Communist 
parties, Peiping had offered thinly disguised admonitions to 
Belgrade. The Chinese had refrained from invective, however, 
apparently in the hope that Moscow would he successful in its 
"comradely" efforts to induce the Yugoslavs to revise their party 
orogram. When the Soviet failure became clear, the CCP in early 
May erupted in a scalding attack on the entire Yugoslav program. 

In so doing, the CCP was following a Soviet load, . 

harshness of Peiping's tone occasioned speculation that ohe Chinese 
were trying to force the Russians into a harder position than 
Moscow wished. The difference in tone may have been primarily a 
reflection of the threat of "revisionism" in China itseli. 

"Rectification" in Communist China had proceeded more or less 
smoothly, although not as rapidly as planned, along the lines laid 
out by Teng Hsiao-ping in September 1957. In the last few months 
of 1957 and the early months of 1958, the party had been concerned 
primarily with grafting on to the "rectification" campaign another 
camoaign for a "giant leap forward" in economic development. That 
is, with the assurance of a good harvest and the rebuilding of in- 
ventories, the CCP in autumn 1957 had chosen to return to i.ao Tse— 
tuna’s anticonservative line (then premature) of late 1955 and 
early 1956. Beginning in September 1957 with Teng’s report on 
"rectification," many of Mao’s lieutenants spoke publicly in favor 
of a more rapid pace of economic development. Liu Shao— chi, Chou 
En-lai, Chu Te, Li Fu-chun, Li Hsien-nien, Po I-po, Lu Ting-i, and 
Chen Po-ta of the politburo, Tan Chen-lin pf the secretariat, and 
Ko Ching-shih of the East China bureau were all strongly associated 
with the anticonservative line in economic planning by the time or 
the second session of the eighth congress. Moreover, according to 
statements made at the congress, the party had held at least^ two 
national party conferences in the early months of 1958 to make 
arrangements for the "giant leap forward. ’’“T Almost all of tne key 
figures of the politburo, and some other party leaders who were 
soon officially to join the inner circle, had spent much of the 
spring of 1958 traveling about China preparing for the leap. 


The most important report to the May 1958 party congress- 
summarizing the party’s situation, general line, and tasks— was 
made by Liu Shao-chi. The other two major reports were given 
by Teng Hsiao-ping— on intrabloc relations — and by Teng s deputy. 
Tan Chen-lin — on agricultural development. Mao himself dia not 
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make a major report, apparently limiting his role to setting the 
tone for the congress. However, the speakers credited Mao person- 
ally with originating the main policies which were to guide the 
party for the next year. 

Liu began his report from the proposition stated by Mao in 
Moscow the previous November: that the world situation fmd reached 
a ’’new turning point" in which the ’’east wind had prevailed over 
the west wind.” Liu reviewed the world scene in these terms, and 
denounced ’’modern revisionism" everywhere. He hailed the results 
of ’rectification” in China, including the purging of ’’rightists" 
from the CCP. (The congress rebuked us rightists three alternate 
members of the- CCP’ central committee.) Liu predicted ’’prolonged 
and repeated struggles” against Chinese rightists. 

Liu went on to say that rectification had made possible the 
"leap forward on every front of our socialist construction." Liu 
asserted that Mao and the central committee had "always” favored 
the "way of working faster and better." Liu observed that many 
skeptics had been converted, but ’’some" remained unrepentant and 
were waiting to "settle accounts" after the fall harvest. Liu 
reviewed the "U-shaped development" of production and construction 
in the 1956-58 period: an upsurge in 1956, an ebb in 1957, and 
a ’’big leap" in 1958. After stating the basic points of the party’s 
general line, Liu noted that the tempo of economic progress had all 
along been the "most important question" facing the party. He went 
on to defend the party's program of developing industry and agri- 
culture simutaneously with priority to heavy industry and of develop- 
ing simultaneously national and local industries and large, medium- 
size, and small enterprises. Inter alia, Liu declared that pro- 
duction results to date had already refuted the Malthusians. 

Liu pleaded for a special effort in 1958, the first of three 
years of "hard struggle," partly because ’’everybody is watching." 
Party committees at all levels were to take the lead in the "leap." 
Liu concluded with a call for a "host of people who think, speak, 
and act with courage and daring,. ..to make innovations and create 
new things..., conquer ever new positions for the truth...*; Within 
a short historical period, Liu said, China would leave "ever* capi- 
talist country .. .far behind." 

Teng Hsiao-ping’s subject was the Moscow meeting of Communist 
parties in November 1957. According tu Peiping's summary of Teng's 
report, which was not published, Teng spoke along the lines of the 
People’s Daily attack on Yugoslavia on 5 May 1958. He hailed the 
declaration adopted by the 12 parties in November, "repudiated the 
fallacies of modern revisionism" as embodied in the Yugoslav party 
program, and called for strengthening the solidarity of the "social- 
ist camp headed by the USSR" and waging a resolute struggle against 
modern revisionism. The congress adopted a resolution condemning 
Yugoslavia in terms even more harsh than those used before the con- 
gress. 

Tan Chen-lin in his report on agriculture followed Liu Shao- 
chi’s tactics of insisting that the anticonservatives had been right 
all along. He defended the grandiose draft plan of January 1956, 
blaming the troubles of 1957 on those who had pretended to be opposing 
a ’’reckless advance." Lest his audience think that the U-shaped 
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development of .1956-58 described by Liu was to represent future 
policy, Tan called this "a bad thing," useful only to show the 
people the noed for moving ahead consistently for "greater, faster, 
better, and more economical results?" Tan explained the second 
revised draft program for agricultural development, which the con- 
gress approved "in principle." 

Some 117 persons were said by Peiping to have spoken at "ple- 
nary meetings" held during the congress. Those identified as 
speaking — in addition to Mao, Liu, Teng, and Tan — were Chou Sn-lai, 
Chu Te, Chen Yun, Chen Yl, and Li Hsien-nien among the full members 
of the politburo, all six of the alternate members of the politburo, 
and Wang Chia-hsiang and Li Hsueh-feng of the secretariat. 


Fifth Plenum of Eighth Central Committee, May 1958 

The fifth plenary session of the eighth central committee met 
on 25 May, two days after the congress closed, to make certain 
changes in the central party organs. 

One officer was added to the central committee and politburo: 

Lin Piao, as fifth-ranking of five vice chairmen. Lin was also 
named to the politburo standing committee. It was not clear whether 
Lin's appointment, after six years of severe illness, reflected a 
belief that he might soon die or, instead, an improvement in his ILLEGIB 
condition to the point that he might be capable of restricted 
activity. If the latter, it seemed possible that there would be 
some conflict between Lin and Peng Te-huai, the regime's most 
important active military leader whose relations with Lin in the 
1930 's were reportedly poor. 

Three party leaders were added to the politburo, each as a full 
member. In order of rank, they were: Ko Ching-shih, first 
secretary of the Shanghai (East China) bureau, who had played an 
important role in the development of "rectification" and the "leap 
forward"; Li Ching-chuan, first secretary of the Szechuan provincial 
committee, who made an unprecedented leap to the politburo from a 
provincial post without having played an important public role in 
a major campaign; and Tan Chen-lin, who for a year had been the 
party's principal spokesman on agriculture and rural work. 

Two politburo members were added to the secretariat. These, 
presumably ranking third and fourth behind Teng Hsiao-ping and 
Peng Chen, were Li Fu-chun and Li Hsien-nien. The two Li's, who 
had played important roles in the development of the "leap forward, " 
were apparently added to improve the secretariat's capabilities for 
coordinating the party's complex work in their fields of long-range 
planning (Li Fu-chun) and finance, commerce, and trade ' (Li Hsien- 
nien). 

The 25 May session advanced two alternate members of the cen- 
tral committee to full membership, replacing two deceased members. 

The congress had earlier named 25 additional alternate members of 
the central committee. Finally, the 25 May session "decided to 
publish" a biweekly theoretical journal, Red Flag , under the editor- 
ship of politburo member Chen Po-ta. 
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Like the other proceedings of the congress— -that is, the 
identity of the major speakers and the content of their speeches — 
the new appointments at the politburo level reflected both the con- 
tinuing predominance of Kao and the increasing strength of Liu Shao- 
chi and Teng Hsiao-ping. Lin Plao had long been known as a favorite 
of Mao. Ko Ching-shih had been close to both Liu and Teng, and in 
early 1958 was selected by Mao as a traveling companion. Li Ching- 
chuan had been one of Teng's top lieutenants when Teng was party 
boss of the Southwest before 1952, and in early 1958 had also been 
one of Mao's traveling companions. Tan Chen-lin bad begun as a 
protegd of Mao, and in recent years had been a deputy of Teng's. 


Simth Plenum of 8th CentCtte, Dee »S8« 

Held in Who hang, 28 Nov - 10 Dee 1958, "under the guidance of 
Comrade Mao Tse-t^."-Attended-by-84 members- of~Cen<Ctte, ■■in-— - ' j 

oludiag all 20 full members of politburo (listed in offioial order), ! 

82 -altematoe ,— leadere-of-CentC tfce -departnents^-and. f ire t seoretariea 

of fam MU geographlo ottes. Sixth plenum m3 preoeded by two 

meetings, _oalled_by_Hac ^in Chen gohcvr an d VJUohang. - : 

' ' " J 

' "Main Items" on agenda wore t "people’s ooormmes, national eo anomie ILLEGIB j 

plan for 1959, and question of not nominating' Comrade Mao Tse-tuhg as 
Chair man CFO for next term. Plenum also discussed "question of 

improving finanotaT-Artrade-adsinietrative-aystemo-in-rural-areaijT 

and the international situation," Mao made "important speeohet* 


plenum passed resolution on oonmunos, whioh "made a very high 

evaluat ion of the movement. «« " Resoluti on "el abo rated o n a series 

of quet tv onk" related to oommunee, snd^'oalled upon party oamnittees of 

th« various levels to make best use of next five months from 

Deeimber this year to asmidt next "^■K”Aoril to tddjrup andconedllda to 
the people’s oommunee in their own areas in olose coordination with 
— -p roduct! o n - taeke-f or-thle-^wlntsg-and-ocnlns-spring.P 

p le num m wH—d eoonomio growth of *B8 and "lald_dqnwn principles 

for development of national eoonomy in 1959." (Corsnuniquo used 

figures offioial at time, summarise d them as "unpreoeden te dly ^ 

great suooessee.") plenum desoribed "great leap forwnrd"~6f - I95B < ■ «j 

"great riso in soeialist ooomaist oonsoiousness of the masses,” _ j 

dsvoToqaent of "ocMnunes"-as great vioteries-for parly’s general — ~ 1 

line and"rioh fruit of reotifioatlon oampaign." Plenum (in ocwnmique) i 

— arguadthatiti s-neoeseary in-J-69-plan-P.te-Oontlnus-tp .nppoa a — ~- t7 == - ; =H 

conservatism" and at same tine "to endeavor to put eeonomio planning 
_on a_oomplot»ly reliable basis... Having aaidthis, plenum 
deoided on following targets for ’59* steel test inoreased frcm I 

11 to 18 million tonsi ooal from 270 to 380 million tons; grain 

fronT375 to 525^nillibn tons ; ootton froa 3»35 to 6 million tons. 

The 1959 plan is to be worked out by fisst s mt "departments responsible" 

owntral— depar t m e n tsT)— snd sttbwl trtsd— to NK? . -- -Plenum — 

affirmed that in order to oarry out *59 plan "it is nooeasary to 
-persist-in puttlngpolitiosin ooamsnd..." — : 

i 

"After full and all-around consideration," the 6th plenum "deoided 
to approve the auggeation put forward by Comrade Mao Tse-timg that he 
not stand for Chairman of the JSRC for the next term of office." 

- jn mit vtrig - solely as ehalrman of CentCtte^ Hao"wilibe enabled all 

the better to oonoentrats his energies en dealing witdi questions 

: c 4 dlr ss ti oae— poUay-an * p a rty an d s t a t e r h e also-wilL-bs — — — - 1 

able to set aside more time for Mends t>Leniniet theoretical work... ILLEGIB j 
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1050 ooouonio plan, roviowed ”v;urk of «tri outlining people acranunoa , 

;bi rural amae," and dooi da m on nominations for laa.uing» posts in \ 

n In Us organs. 

Dauft; lOo'J economic) plan adopted nr. outlined at sixth plcmuu loot 
Woo wiiber-- 18 million tons steal, 330 million tans ooaI, 525 nillion 
tons grain; 5 ’million tons cotton* 

In re ooirrounas , plenum hold that "work of streamlining and 
a fcr ongthening people’s oomnmnea haa boon properly carriod out with 
suoceusful aohieremata during past three months... " plenum conduoted. 
further study on questions coming to light in recent months* 


Plenum ms "preside^ over by Comrade Mao T3o*tung,” who "delivered 
an important speech regarding work methods* ••” 31 full members and 

30 alternate members of CentCtte attended,- along with n x*o sponsible 
comrades” from various departments of central government (?) and 
1st secretaries of pr ovine ia 1 -muni oipal -'■autonomous lovela* 

eighth Plenum of 8th CciitJtie , Angus b 1059 : 


Held at Luskin, Kiongaij 
Tao Tbe-tung”? 75 members, 
party officials* 


2-1G August, "under guidance of Comrade 
74 alternates* attended, plus 14 other 


Plenum roviev/ad 1959 ;c anomic plan, di:; cussed economic l bur* -Aon, , 
cot forth ’te.sk of fulfilling in *69 major targets of 2nd PYP ending 
f 62 ( (i.a., resurrected old goals tc save ih.ee for abandoning extreme 
fergata adopted at seventh plenum above*;}* 

Flenvjn revealed gross ”u <r»rs.ac os amen h" of agricultural production 
in 1953, a true figure for grain of 250 million tons (375 million 

had been claimed), for cotton 2,190,000 toms (5,350,000 kid been claimed) ;■ 
also conceded backyard steel program unsuccessful* 

planum drastically reduced i960 targets: steel, 12 million (from 

13); coal, 333 million tons (from 380): grain, and cotton, each about ' 

10% over' verified 1953 output (i.e., cut to 275 million tons for grain, 

‘to 2,310,000 tons for cotton)* plenum, book noire that people’s commons 3 "novr 
advancing along path of con so* Li da cod and sound development.” 

rlonum communique v;ant on to note that ’'principal danger nor* confronting 
aoULcverrant of continued leap forward this year is the appearance of 
right opportunist ideas among some cadres,” vrho ”do not try treir bean” and 
"overemphasis© the seriousness of cor bain defects” in the Leap and the 
communes program* 

In addition to communique abstracted above, plenum published OontCtt© 
ro3olutio.fi on dove Ion big the ca.v>aign for lucre a 3 big production and 
pvactisiiig economy— resolution adopted 16 August. Added some detail on 
communes^ inter alia that ”ai present s la go a three -Two?. Owners] dp of* 
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SECRET 


I 


Current Status of CCP Central Organs 


Mao's Position 


As of September 1958, Mao Tse-tung clearly continues to dom- 
inate the CCP, exalted still a considerable distance above even 
the closest of his lieutenants. The tarnish left by his mistakes 
of 1955-57 has been removed, and his health, if not as good as it 
was in 1956, is apparently better than it was in 1957 and early 
1953. 


Even in mid-1957, when Mao might have been vulnerable to a 
concerted effort to bring him down (in the sense of inducing him 
to retire), there was no evidence of such an effort by any impor- 
tant group of his lieutenants. On the contrary, after Mao took 
the lead in attempting to correct (or in some instances to con- 
ceal) his past mistakes, his lieutenants helped him to do so. 

They have continued to praise him for his role in resolving prob- 
lems in intrabloc relations, without mentioning those features 
of Mao's line of 1956-57 which exacerbated those problems. They 
have hailed the results of the "antirightist" campaign without 
noting that Mao’s "hundred flowers" policy and its reversal left 
the party in a worse position than before with respect to en- 
listing the intellectuals. They have extolled Mao for his in- 
sistence on an anticonservative line in economic planning de- 6 
spite the fact that this to serious troubles in 1957* and 

the fact that Mao himself^CgreeS to a retreat from the line when 
the troubles became apparent . 

In 1957 and early 1958, the only group in the politburo 
from which effective opposition to Mao might conceivably have 
come — the leaders around Liu Shao-chi and Teng Hsiao-ping — chose 
to associate itself emphatically with the most hazardous of Mao'? 
policies — the campaign for a "giant leap forward." In so doing, 
this group undercut any possible effort on its part to unseat 
Mao for the failure of the program. In any case, the "leap" is 
apparently going to succeed — not in reaching all of its very 
ambitious and in some respects incredible goals, but in reaching 
enough of its principal objectives to qualify as. a major success. 
It is the progress of the "leap" to date which, more than any 
other consideration, has seemed to serve to restore to Mao what- 
ever prestige he may have lost in 1956-57. 

There is no solid information on Mao's health, and his forced 
retirement on these grounds remains possible. However, judging 
from the Chinese press, he has not been as easily fatigued in re- 
cent months as he was in 1957 and early 1958. It may be that Mao 
regards himself as strong enough to continue as the party chair- 
man at least until the party's ninth congress in 1961 — which will 
coincide with the 40th anniversary of the CCP and could provide 
a good occasion for Mao, after 26 years of domination of the 
party, to r:tep aside and become the "honorary chairman." •£<; 

Central Committee 

The CCP central committee as a body, with 97 full members 
and 95 alternates, has not yet functioned as anything more thar? _ 
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ft rubber stamp. This is not necessarily the committee’s permanent 
status. As has apparently been the case cn at least one occasion 
in the Soviet party, an issue on which party leaders on ^he pol.lt- 
buro are seriously or critically divided could be referred to the 
central committee as a whole. For the time being, however, the 
composition of the CCP central committee is of interest chiefly 
in indicating the positions and persons regarded by the party 
leadership as particularly important. Of the current full mem- 
bers, the largest number are important primarily as party work- 
ers, with smaller numbers important as joint party-government 
workers, government figures, and military leaders. 

Politburo 

The CCP politburo as a body is probably still of considerable 
importance both as a discussion group and a3 a voting body, and 
with respect both^'to major policies and to top-level appoint- 
ments. Mao can still afford to allow the politburo to operate 
freely as a discussing and voting organ, because it is still 
responsive to him. 

Considering the politburo as a discussion group, the alter- 
nate members are just as important as many of the full members, 
and more important than some. The principal areas of concern, 
and the politburo members with competence in these areas, are 
roughly as follows: general affairs, i.e., the full range of the 
party's concern — Mao and Liu Shao-chi, and possibly Chou En-lai; 
the work and state of health of the party machine — Liu, Teng 
Hsiao-ping, and Peng Chen; government work of all kinds — Chou 
En-lai and Chen Yun; military affairs — Chu Te, Lin Piao, Peng 
Te-huai, Liu Po-cheng, and Ho Lung; political control of the 
military — Teng Hsiao-ping, Lo Jung-huan, Tan Chen-lin, Kang 
Sheng, and others (more than half of the politburo members have 
been political officers); economic affairs — Chen Yun, Li Fu-chun, 
Li Hsien-nien, Tan Chen-lin, and Po I-po; foreign affairs — Chou 
Eu-laij Chen Yi, and Chang Wen-tien; intrabloc relations — Liu 
Shao-chi, Teng Hsiao-ping, and Peng Chen; party security and 
public security work — Teng Hsiao-ping and Kang Sheng; propaganda 
and theory — Lu Ting-i, Chen Po-ta, and Kang Sheng; and party 
work of all kinds in the regional administrations — Ko Ching-shih, 
Li Ching-chuan, and Ulanfu. 

Considering the politburo as a voting body, only the 20 full 
members are important, as only they vote. It seems very probable 
that most of these 20 vote with Mao on any matter on which he has 
made his position known. Apart from this probability, Mao seems 
to have at least five "automatic” votes in 'addition to his own: 
Those of Chu Te, Lin Piao, Lin Po-chu, and Tung Pi-wu, who are 
yi not strong figures in their own right, and that of Peng Te-huai, 
who since the May congress has continued to play an important 
role in Peiping's affairs. Peng still appears to be a center of 
power, and since the May congress he has moved up in the official 
listings of politburo members until he now ranks sixth among the 
key figures, just ahead of Peng Chen. 

Nobody else soems to have any "automatic” votes, except his 
own. There are six full members of the politburo, however, who 


! 
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may in a loose sense constitute a group within the politburo. 

Those "organizational" figures — so designated because their im- 
portance lies primarily in the party machine— are Liu Shao-chi, 
Teng Hsiao-ping, Peng Chen, and the three newest members, Ko 
Ching-shih, Li Ching-chuan, and Tan Chen-lin. Liu and Peng are 
known to have been close to Mao for many years, Teng has been 
close in recent years, Tan has apparently again become close to 
Mao in the past two years, and Ko and Li seem to have become 
close to Mao in the past year or so. However, these six party 
leaders have similar backgrounds, have been closely associated 
with one another in party work, and seem to have similar pre- 
^ dispositions, which might conceivably impel them to oppose Mao 
as a group on some critical issue, and which in any case might 
dispose them to act as a group in the post-Mao party leadership. 

Liu and Teng have made many appearances since the May con- 
gress, and have been cited affectionately in the party press as 
"Comrade Shao-chi" and : ’^Comrade Hsiao-ping." Peng Chen has 
slipped a little in the hierarchy, being overtaken by Peng Te- 
huai , but seems still in favor. Tan Chen-lin has played an in- 
creasingly important role in the "giant leap forward," and re- 
cently got second billing only to Mao in Peiping's account of 
reports given to a public forum. Ko Ching-shih has appeared 
frequently. Li Ching-chuan's activities have not been reported. 

There are five other full members of the politburo whose 
close association for many years may qualify them as a group in the 
same loose sense as the Liu-Teng group noted above. These are 
Chou En-lai, Chen Yun, Chen Yi, Li Fu-chun, and Ho Lung. Chou 
lost no stature in relinquishing the Foreign Ministry to Chen 
Yi in early 1958; he has been very active, has received consid- 
erable personal publicity of the type given Mao and Liu Shao-chi 
(although not as much as Liu), and clearly remains third in the 
hierarchy. Chen Yun has not played much of a public role since 
the May congress, but seems still in favor. Chen Yi has been 
active as a spokesman for Chou, and Ho Lung has continued as a 
relatively unimportant utility man. 

The other three full members of the politburo— Lo Jung-huan, 
Liu Po-cheng, and Li Hkien-nien— do not seem to qualify as mem- 
bers of any group even in a loose sense. Lo and Liu have re- 
mained comparatively inactive, while Li has continued to play a 
role in the "leap forward." 

Politburo Standing Committee 

The major policies of the party, and top-level appointments 
in the party and government machines, probably originate much 
more often in the politburo standing committee than in the polit- 
buro as a body. It is also very probable that the politburo stand- 
ing committee rather than the full politburo exercises active 
supervision of the secretariat and thus of the party machine as 
a whole ; and of the State Council and thus of the government ma- 
chine, the latter including the military establishment subordinate 
to the Ministry of Defense. 
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The seven-man standing committee of the politburo can credibly 
be divided into four units: The leader— Mao Tse-tung — off by him- 
self; two venerated but comparatively unimportant figures — Chu 
Te and Lin Piao — who can be regarded as appendages or appendices 
to the leader; two powerful lieutenants— Liu Shao-chi and Teng 
Hsiao-ping — concerned primarily w*th party matters; and two 
lieutenants — Chou En-lai and Chen fun — less powerful as a team, 
concerned primarily with government matters. In devising the 
major policies of the regime, which affect equally the' areas of 
concern of Liu and Teng on one hand and of Chou and Chen on the 
other, Mao presumably works with the four of them as a group. Should 
it ever be necessary to vote on a policy inside the politburo 
standing committee, Mao has two "automatic" votes in Chu and Lin 
in addition to his own, so that all four of the other members would 
have to unite against him — an unlikely event. 

The initiative for appointments to top level party posts, 
when it is not taken by Mao himself, very probably comes primarily 
from Liu and Teng, and for government posts from Chou and Chen. 

Reporting to Mao on the work of the party machine seems primarily 
the responsibility of Liu and Teng, and, on the work of the gov- 
ernment machine, of Chou and Chen. Similarly, responsibility for 
supervising the work of the party machine is given by Mao primarily 
to Liu and Teng, and, of the government machine, to' Chou and Chen; 
in this connection, supervision of the work of party organs in the 
government would be exercised primarily by Liu and Teng, not by 
Chou and Chen. Chu Te and Lin Piao, as senior military men, pre- n 

sumably offer counsel on military policies and appointments, but ILLCOID 
there is no evidence that they have direct responsibility for mil- 
itary matters in anything like the way that Liu and Teng have res- 
ponsibility for party matters and Chou and Chen for government 
matters. While Chou and Chen can answer for the military estab- 
lishment (apart from party work in the military) , it seems likely 
that Mao often deals directly with Peng Te-huai, the key military 
figure as minister of defense. 

Secretariat 


Directed jointly by the politburo and its standing committee 
under the terms of the party constitution^ supervised in practice 
primarily by Liu Shao-chi and Teng Hsiao-ping of the politburo 
standing committee, the party secretariat is directed primarily 
by Teng HSiao-ping. It is still not clear whether Teng as secre- 
tary general of the party's central committee and senior secre- 
tary of the secretariat holds two posts here or just one, i.e., 
whether the secretary general is the formal title of the senior 
secretary of the secretariat; but in either case Teng is the 
principal officer of this body. As such, Teng has over-all re- 
sponsibility for the secretariat's work of transmitting politburo 
decisions, formulating measures for implementing those decisions, 
and directing And coordinating the work of the party's subordinate 
central organs, which are concerned in part with defining "prin- 
ciples and policies” for government organs and supervising the 
work of such organs. 

In addition to having over-all responsbility for the secre- 
tariat's work, Teng seems the most likely of the secretaries to 
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supervise the work of the social affairs (security) department. 
This conjecture is based simply on the probability that the party 
leadership would wish to keep a very firm grip on the activity of 
this department, and the apparent concern of the other secretaries 
with other central organs. However, Teng could instead supervise 
the organization department or even the conjectured judicial de- 
partment. Moreover, the American Consulate General at Hong Kong, 
in a recent perceptive study of the CCP machine, has suggested 
that Liu Lan-tao may be the secretariat's supervisor of security 
work and perhaps concurrently the director of the social affairs 
department. (Liu is regarded by POLO as more likely to be the 
director of the conjectured judicial department.)’ Teng Hsiao- 
ping made an appearance in July 1958, along with Mao, to greet 
the delegates to a national conference on public security work, 
but this is not very helpful in identifying Teng directly with 
the social affairs department, as part of the work of the Minis- 
try of Public Security comes within the compass of the social 
affairs department but the remainder come 3 under the purview of 
whatever party department supervises the State Council’s first 
staff office. 

Peng Chen is thought to share with Teng Hsiao-ping the over- 
all responsibility for the secretariat's work. Peng seems the 
most likely of the secretaries to supervise the work of the organ- 
ization department, of which he was the director for some years. 
Peng also seems the most likely to supervise the work of the 
united front work department, and thus to be the ultimate super- 
visor of the State Council's eighth staff office, the National- 
ities Commission, and the Overseas Chinese Commission. However, 
Peng was one of the main speakers at a national conference on 
judicial work in August, and may instead be concerned with the 
conjectured judicial department. 

Li Fu-chun, the recently added third-ranking secretary, is 
believed to supervise and concurrently to direct a conjectured 
planning department, which in turn would direct party work in 
the five major commissions concerned with planning which are not 
subordinate to any staff office. These are Li’s own State Plan- 
ning Commission, Po I-po's National Economic Commission, Han 
Kuang's National Technological Commission, Nieh Jung-chen's 
Scientific Planning Commission, and Chen Y.un's Basic Construction 
Commission. This last-named body was identified only in October, 
after POIO-V had gone to press, and therefore does not appear on 
Chart IX. 

Li Hsien-nien, the recently added fourth-ranking secretary, 
is almost certainly concerned with supervising the work of the 
Finance and Trade Work Department, which in turn would direct 
party work in the State Council's fifth staff office (finance, 
trade, and commerce) and its subordinate ministries. Finance and 
trade have been Li's field for many years, and he was for some 
years director of the fifth staff office (Cheng Tzu-hua replaced 
him in 1957). 

Tan Chen-lin, the fifth-ranking secretary, almost certainly 
supervises the work of the rural work department, which in turn 
directs party work in the State Council's seventh staff office 
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floriculture aud conservation) and presumably in the Soil and 
Water Conservancy Commission. Tan has apparently 
entirely with rural work for the past two years. With Tan like 
Teng Hsiao -ping and Per.g Chen, regarded as an 

figure, the "organizational" group holds three of the top five 
spots in the party secretariat. 

Wan * Chia-hsiang, sixth-ranking secretary, seems the most 
likely of the secretaries to supervise the work of the liaison 
Ye., the depertmeht for Ualson with - 

niat Dar ties This department may supervise the activi ty oj: 
the staff office of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, which se m 
to be concerned with liaison with important visitors. 

Tan Cheng, seventh-ranking secretary, presumably supervises 
himself as director of the general political f ® i fca Iy 
department is responsible for political work in the mill a.; s 
tablishment operating administratively within the Ministry of 
National Defense of which Tan is the senior deputy minister. 

Huan* Ko-cheng, eighth-ranking secretary, does not appear to 
supervise°the work of any central department 

the secretariat’s link with the military work of ttie Ministry 
of National Defense, in the same way tESt Cheng is the link 

for political work. Huang is much more a , 4«d T aS ChSnel 

members of the secretariat, is second-ranking (behind Tan Cheng) 
of the deputy ministers of defense, and appears second in P 
tance onlv to Peng Te-huai among the active military leaders. 
Huang’s JJsition~and the secretariat’s link with military opera- 
tions— has been strengthened by his just- announced appointment 
as chief -of -staf f . 

Li Hsueh-feng, last-ranking of the full secretaries, is also 
in the position of supervising himself as director of tha in u - 
trial work department, and is presumably also the supervisor of 
the communications work department, which was origina wo y k J deDar t- 
with the industrial work department. The industrial work depart 
ment presumably directs party work in the State Council s tbir 
staff office (Po I-po) and its subordinate ministries concerned 
primarily with heavy industry, and in the fourth staff office 

(Chis^To-fu) concerned primarily »lth light IndustryTheeoo- 
munications department presumably directs Party»orklnthe sixth 
staff office (Wang Shou-tao) and its subordinate ^“* s *“**£ e S 
cerned with communications and transport. Li is also g > 

with Teng, Peng, and Tan, as an "organizational figure. 

The other three secretaries are alternates. As the secre- 
tariat is presumably not a voting body, the reason for the dis- 
tinction between full and alternate secretaries is n °t clear. 

All of the alternates rank higher in the central committee t a 
do two of the full secretaries, so the distinction does not a PP 
to be between relatively senior and relatively junior secretaries. 

Liu Lan-tao, the senior of the alternate secretaries, is re- 
garded as another "organizational" figure Liu may ® tt ** r J£J e 
concurrently direct a conjectured judicial department of th 
Sal commiitee and also supervise the party’s central control 
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commission, of which he is the senior deputy. The American Con- 
sulate General at Hong Kong has observed that judicial depart- 

liuown as political and judicial wort; departments — general- 
ly 0:.' i. L at the provincial level and would seem needed at the na- 
tional level, This department would direct party work in the 
courts and procuratorates and in the State Council’s first staff 
office and its subordinate Ministries of Public Security, Super- 
vision, Justice, and Interior. Pong Chen is another possibility 
as both supervisor and director of this department. 

Yang Shang-kun, second-ranking of the alternate secretaries, 

•Is known to direct the central committee’s staff office, v ich 
fo*r convenience is treated as a central department. Yang, yet 
another "organizational" figure, is not believed to superv* 
the work of any of the true central departments. 

Hu Chiao-mu, last-ranking of the three alternates, presumably 
supervises the work of the propaganda department, of which he is 
a deputy director. The propaganda department is believed to direct 
party work in the State Council’s second staff office and its sub- 
ordinate ministries concerned with culture, education, and public 
health, as well as the Cultural Relations Commission and the 
Physical Culture Commission. The propaganda department, rather 
than a conjectured planning department, may also direct party 
work in the Scientific Planning Commission. There may be, or may 
emerge, a cultural and educational work department of the central 
committee, similar to the cultural-educational departments which 
generally exist now at the provincial level; but at the moment 
the propaganda department seems to handle this area of concern 
through separate branches for culture, higher education, science, 
and so on. 

Central Departments 

The known central departments of the central committee now 
total nine, in addition to the staff office. These are: organ- 
isation, propaganda, social affairs, general political, united f 

front, rural work, industrial work, finance and trade, and com- j 

munications. A tenth, the liaison department, is virtually cer- 
tain. Two others, a planning department and a judicial depart- | 

ment (whatever their designations), seem very probable. The £- 

known central committees (really subcommittees) of the CCP cen- 
tral committee are five: the central control committee (usually | 

called commission), the committee for organs directly subordinate j 

to the central committee, the central state organs committee, ; 

the military committee, and the women’s work committee. At least 
three others have been conjectured but are not accepted: a 
youth work committee, a labor committee, and an economic committee. 

The central committee’s staff office apparently remains simply l •'? 

an administrative office. Yang Shang-kun continues as director. g 

His two known deputies are Tseng San, an apparent protegd who has j : : 

also been subordinate to Yang on one of the central committees, f 

and more recently Li Chieh-po, with a background in labor work. [ ^ 

The organization department in recent years has almost cer- £ £ 

tainly given up certain of its functions to the secretariat and I : g 

f> ..,«3 
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some of the other central departments and committees, but is st.111 
of importance in party personnel matters below the top level. An 
Tzu-wen, another "organizational" figure, presumably continues 
as director of this department, although he has not been recently 
identified in the post. Ma Ming-fang has probably left the or- 
ganization department to direct the finance and trade work de- 
partment. Shual Meng-chi (female) was still a deputy director 
of the organization department in mid-1958. 

The propaganda department appears to be dominated by persons 
closely associated with Mao Tse-tung, but has shown increasingly 

h ^ nd of Teng Hsiao-ping. Lu Ting-i, very active on Mao's be- 
half in the past two years, was still the director of this de- 
partment in mid-1958. Chen Po-ta and Hu Chiao-mu, long spokesmen 
for Mao, have not been identified as deputy directors in 1958 but 
are believed to retain the posts. Chou Yang, another Mao-man, 
was still a deputy director in mid-1958. Chang Chi-chun and Chang 
Tzu-i , both onetime lieutenants of Teng Hsiao-ping in the South- 
west and more recently deputy directors of this department, appar- 
ently remain so. Chang Pan-shih, who was associated with Teng in 
North China during and after World War II, has been identified as 
? ®‘®Pjf^y. < *^ rec tor in 1958. Also appearing as a deputy director 
in 1958 is Hu Sheng, a theorist who for some years had held a 
lesser post in this department. 

The social affairs (security) department remains the most 
shadowy of the central departments. It is believed to have still 
the functions of investigating the loyalty and security of party 
members, and to direct some part of the regime's intelligence, 
counterintelligence, and public security activities. As noted 
V' above, Teng Hsiao-ping is regarded as the likely supervisor of 
, and might be its actual director. Liu Lah-tao 
and Huang Ko-cheng are other members of the secretariat who have 
been suggested as both supervisor and director of this depart- mif 
ment. Kang Sheng seems to have left the fields of security and 
intelligence. L© Jui-ching might conceivably direct the social 
affairs department concurrently with his post as minister of 
public security, but it is questionable whether he is a sufficient- 
ly able man for the job. Li Ko-nung, the last known director of 
the social affairs department, may have resumed the post, and 
would probably prove to be the leading suspect if observers of 
the China scene were polled. However, there is nothing solid as 
to the identity of any officer of this department. 

The general political department continues to be dominated by 
protegds of Mao and/or 1© Jung-huan, who in recent years have been 
^careful to associate themselves and their work directly with Mao. 

Tan Cheng, the director, and Hsiao Hua and Kan Szu-chi, the two 
known deputy directors prior to this year, have not been identi- 
fied in these posts during 1958 but have made appearances indicat- 
ing that they still hold them. A third deputy, Liu Chih-chien, 
who was associated with Teng Hsiao-ping during World War II and 
has been with the general political department for several years, 
has been identified in 1958. 

The united front work department remains active in managing 
the party's complex relationships with the puppet parties, nonparty 
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figures, minority nationalities, overseas Chinose, the remaining 
"capitalists, " and so on, Li Wei-han, the director, is regax'ded 
as closer to Chou En-lai than to other party leaders. The most 
important figure among the deputy directors, Liao Cheng-chih, has 
not been identified in the post for more than two years. Another 
deputy director, Liu Ko-ping, has apparently been transferred to 
Ninghsia. The other six deputy directors have been identified 
as still holding this post in 1958. 

The rural work department is still directed by TengTzu-hui, 
although Teng's position has deteriorated as Tan Chen-lin's has 
been enhanced in the entire field of rural work. Chen Po-ta has 
apparently left the rural work department. Teng's only two known 
deputies in this department are his concurrent deputies in the 
State Council's seventh staff office, Liao Lu-yen and Chen Cheng - 
jen. Liao’s various pronouncements of the past year have sug- 
gested that he may be seeking to displace Teng. 

The industrial work department continues to direct the work 
of party committees— defining "principles and policies" and check- 
ing results — in state-owned industrial enterprises. This depart- 
ment may have branches for heavy, light, and local industry. Li 
Hsueh-feng, regarded as an "organizational" figure, appears to be 
still the director of this department. His only known deputy has 
been Li Li-san, not identified in the post since early 1957. 

The communications work department presumably continues its 
parallel work in the field of communications, replacing the ear- 
lier political departments in the Ministries (all subordinate to 
the State Council's sixth staff office) of Railways, Communica- 
tions, and Posts and Telecommunications. Tseng Shan has been 
identified in 1958 as still the director of this department. 

Chang Pang-ying, a party secretary from the Northwest, has first 
been identified in 1958 as a deputy director. 

The finance and trade work department appeared only in mid- 
1958, although such a department had existed at the provincial 
level for some years. Its concern, parallel to that of the in- 
dustrial and communications departments, is presumably with party 
committees in financial and trade organs. Ma Ming -fang, previously 
deputy director of the organization department and regarded as an 
"organizational" figure, is director of the new department. Pei 
Meng-fei, who had been associated in Central-South China with sev- 
eral party leaders now in the secretariat and central departments, 
has reportedly appeared as deputy director. 

The liaison department has been increasingly active, although 
never expressly identified, in handling foreign Communist visitors. 
It is presumed also to dispatch Chinese Communist representatives 
(below the top level) to international Communist occasions. Wang 
Chia-hsiang is the most likely candidate as director as well as 
supervisor of this department; he seemed to play this role in the 
Khrushchev-Mao talks last summer. Liu Ning-i, Chao I-min, and 
several others are possible deputy directors. 

As noted above, a planning department directing party work 
in the regime's major planning commissions, and a judical department 
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directing party work in judicial and public security and related 
organs, are thought probable but have not boen identified. l<i 
Fu-chun is thought to direct as well as to supervise the planning 
department, while Peng Chen, Liu Lan-tao, and Lin Fang are among 
the possible directors of the judicial department. Peiping may 
soon identify these departments and their officers. 

Other Central Organs 

The central control commission apparently continues to differ 
somewhat in status from either the departments or the committees 
(and is thu3 designated as a commission rather than a committee, al- 
though the Chinese use one word for both) . As a party disciplinary 
organ operating at .all levels, it works under the direction of par- 
ty committees of those levels; even the central control commission 
must follow the central committee's lead"! Tung Pi-wu is still the 
secretary of this commission. Liu Lan-tao of the secretarial; and 
Hsiao Hua of the general political department are still among his 
deputies. 

The various central committees subordinate to the CCP central 
committee seem to differ in character from the central departments . 
Whereas the departments are standing bodies concerned with the 
daily task of directing the work of party organs (including party 
organs in government bodies) , all of the committees seem to be 
ad hoc bodies convened irregularly with the comparatively tinimpor- • 
TahTTTunction of enunciating central committee policy decisions 
to the personnel of central party organs, party committees in 
central government organs, party committees in the military es- 
tablishment, officers of mass organizations, and so on. 

The committee for organs directly subordinate to the central 
committee has met for such purposes as transmitting to central 
party organs a central committee directive on "rectification” and 
(later) summarizing "experience" in rectification. Yang Shang-kun 
of the secretariat was the secretary of this committee as of Dec- 
ember 1957, when a new slate of officers was elected; none has 
been identified. 

The committee for central state organs has met for similar 
purposes, such as examining party organs attached to government 
organs on their ways of studying Mao's theses on "contradictions" 
and "deciding" to undertake rectification of government organs 
through the party organs attached to them. The secretary of this 
committee as of mid-1958 was Rung Tzu-jung, a little-known party 
worker who is not a member of the CCP central committee but in 
recent months has made appearances with party leaders. 

The military committee reappeared in early 1958, being cred- 
ited with a decision in spring 1957 to merge the propaganda and 
cultural branches of the general political department. This pax— 
ticular "de cision" wa s pr obably an announcement of a decision made 

g J J 

j \ the military committee was as of 1957 an ad hoc body 

convened for important announcements on policies and personnel 
actions. The military committee appeared in this latter character 
in the early summer of 1958, holding an enlarged conference which 
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reviewed the development of the armed forces, "decided on" prin- 
ciples for the future, and adopted (i.e., approved) national de- 
fense policies. Almost all of the regime's marshals spoke at 
that conference. Peng Te-huai summarized the discussion, which 
may mean that he is the secretary of the military committee. 

The only other committee known to exist, the women's work 
committee, has not appeared in the news since the eighth party 
congress in the fall of 1956. However, the two ranking officers 
of that committee, Tsai Chang (Mrs. Li Fu-chun) and Teng Ying- 
chao (Mrs. Chou Gn-lai) have made several appearances to discuss 
women's work. Women's work for the most part is carried on through 
the Women's Federation, the headquarters of which is in effect a 
minor department of the CCP central committee. This being so, the 
Women's Federation may in effect have absorbed the women's work 
committee, as Tsai and Teng are respectively the chairman and 
deputy chairman of the federation. 

The continued existence of a youth work committee has been 
surmised by some observers. If it exists, it may be in much 
the position of the women's work committee. The Young Communist 
League, like the Women's Federation, is in effect a minor depart- 
ment of the CCP central committee, and the most important youth 
work is carried on through the league. Hu Yao-pang, another "or- 
ganizational" figure, is first secretary of the league and the 
likeliest candidate as secretary of any youth work committee. 

The resurrection of a labor committee has also been surmised 
by some observers. If it exists, it may be in much the position 
of the women's work committee and any youth work committee. ' That 
labor work which is not carried on through certain of the major 
economic departments of the central committee is handled mainly 
through the All-China Federation of Trade Unions (ACFTU) , which, 
like the Women’s Federation and the Young Communist League, is 
in effect a minor department of the CCP central committee. Liu 
Hing-i, who has been closely associated with "organizational" 
leaders, was named chairman of the ACFTU in August 1958 after the 
death of Lai Jo-yu, and might be the secretary of any labor com- 
mittee. 

The existence of an economic committee has been surmised by 
some observers. There is no apparent need for such a committee, 
as the area of its conjectured concern would seem already filled 
by various features of the work of several of the central depart- 
ments and committees. However, this might also be said of the 
military committee, the women's committee, and the possible youth 
and labor committees; so yet another economic body may emerge, 
concerned simply with enunciating economic policies. 
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